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INTRODUCTION 


A book on the subject of curriculum study does 
not imply that schools are doing a poor job. 

Rather it implies that today most schools have 
accepted curriculum study as a natural and highly 
essential part of the teaching job. There are often 
new courses or new procedures to be added, but 
curriculum study can be successful even if it does 
not result in any major changes in the school. 

Curriculum study, as a natural and highly essential 
part of school work, throws administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and teacher trainers together in a 
search for the best that can be done for the chil- 
dren and the youth of America. At times, parents 
and pupils participate. In such a study, ideas of 
teacher training institutions and the state department 
of public instruction are invariably considered. There 
is today much co-operation between the college and 
the local school district. The ideas of the former find 
trial in the latter, and the experiences of the latter 
find attention in the former. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


From all of this curriculum enterprise of the past. 
quarter of a century there have emerged a number 
of principles to guide further work in the field. In 
this book we set out sixty-two of these principles, 
and develop them with the aid of examples taken 


from experience, and with Some cartoons of the 
author's. 


The principles are numbered to facilitate discus- 
sion, comparison, and reference ; this method repre- 
sents a different idea in curriculum books. The book 
has been kept short for fear of obscuring the basic 
points by longer discussion. "The author had to think 
through the longer book, but he restrained the 
temptation to put it all in the manuscript, 

It is hard to write a curriculum book, because 
Some people expect so much, Nobody knows enough 
to speak from a distant workroom and tell a local 


school system what or how it needs to teach. How- 
ever, if we can kee 


mal practices are 
y have to work at 


а school system that 
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A BOOK OF FOUR PARTS 


The book has four parts. The first discusses the 
meaning of the curriculum, since so many of us use 
the term in so many different ways. The second treats 
the foundations of the curriculum, that is, its rela- 
tionship to other elements in the social setting. The 
third develops the principles that govern actual 
school reorganization. The fourth has to do with the 
operation of the curriculum, once it is installed in 
the school. 

The point of emphasis throughout the book is the 
teacher, for it is well recognized that no school pro- 
gram is going to succeed unless teachers have had an 
active part in its planning. 

Had the book been longer, there would naturally 
have been a large section dealing with the teacher’s 
experience with the curriculum in the classroom. 
The treatment here emphasizes planning the curricu- 
lum. For the work of the teacher in the classroom, 
the author refers the reader to his book, Some Prin- 
ciples of Teaching,* which is likewise set up as a 
small book in an organizational style similar to this 
one. The two together could be used as the basis of 
a professional course. 

* Published also by Prentice-Hall. 


4 INTRODUCTION 


Both elementary and secondary education are in- 
cluded in this treatment, just as they were in Some 
Principles of Teaching. Sound principles of curricu- 
lum planning are as valid for one as for the other. 
It is intended that the book serve both college courses 
and teacher study groups in the local schools where 
instructional improvement is being emphasized. As 
well as getting into campus classrooms and local 
faculty meetings, maybe this small volume will find 


its way into the pockets of individual teachers, At 
least it was built to fit them. 


HAROLD SPEARS 


I. THE MEANING OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


1. The term curriculum has been some- 
that elusive for the teacher. 


It was only about two or three decades ago that 
the word curriculum was rather abruptly added to 
the teacher's vocabulary, and for a long time it 
seemed to have little if any practical meaning for 
the average teacher. Even the definition in the 
standard dictionary was confusing—and still is. 

For years curriculum development was used to 
denote something too highly complicated or tech- 
nical for the common run of classroom teachers. 
School after school sent the expert and the master 
teacher behind closed doors to prepare a new cur- 
riculum, or to reorganize the one in use. Once 
Perfected, these new programs were wheeled out 
into the light of day and were announced to the 
teacher and parent as the new look in schoolrooms. 

Such curriculum revision was the vogue for many 
years. The thorough renovation in any one school 
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system was supposedly good for years to come. The 
teacher would settle down with the new direct: 
usually issued in the form of thick courses of st 
and would conscientiously tr 
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public instruction a state course of study that was 
to set the pattern for local school operation. 

In time, the leaders attempted to substitute the 
term teaching guide for course of study, to de-em- 
phasize the idea that the printed pattern was a 
directive leaving no place for teacher ingenuity. 
They likewise attempted to point out that the cur- 
riculum was something more than the classroom 
program of studies. Dictionary makers have not yet 
caught up with this later proposal. 

In spite of its limitations, this curriculum move- 
ment has been highly complimentary and helpful to 
our profession. Its shortcomings cannot detract from 
its professional sincerity, from the attempt to improve 


TEACHING ¢ GUIDE 
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schools. Perhaps curriculum planning is now past 
its big-business stage. Perhaps it is past the expert 
stage, in which something strange or startling had to 
be handed down to the teacher. Perhaps it is now 
ready to humble itself on its knees before the class- 
room teacher. 

There now remains the task of placing the class- 
room teacher in the middle of our growing concern 
for improved methods of operating our schools. It is 
time to drop the idea that the term curriculum is a 
proper noun. "There is now the invitation to investi- 
gate the term as a common noun, so that it may 
become something significant and useful to every 
teacher—an idea that he can do something about, 
in his or her own classroom. 


2. The true curriculum of the school is 


something more than the classroom pro- 
gram. 


When a visitor has asked a school administrator 
the question, “May I see a copy of your school’s 
curriculum?” the question has usually brought 
forth printed outlines or statements of the class- 
Toom program. School people have found it highly 
convenient to think of just the classroom offering 
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when speaking of the curriculum. However, both 
the practices of the school and the demands of the 
laymen now make it apparent that education is 
commonly accepted as calling for something more 
than the subject program alone. What does the 
curriculum include? 


3. The curriculum includes all the activi- 
ties of the children that are carried for- 
ward under the direction of the teachers. 


Perhaps about every curriculum course offered 
on a college campus today would endorse some such 
Statement as the one just given. The idea is not 
particularly new; it has been found in our profes- 
sional publications for fifteen years or so. However, 
it is still a new idea as far as school practice is con- 
cerned—especially, high school practice. Every 
school day of the year, the typical American high 
school shows in its practices that it endorses two 
distinct programs, the classroom curriculum and 
the extra-class program, and that it places the for- 
mer on a higher plane than the latter. This is 
indicated by such conditions as these: 


1. The pupil cannot participate in such extra- 
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class activities as football and basketball unless he is 
passing in the classroom program. 


2. Teachers must be trained and licensed in only 
the classroom program. 


3. Little if any time is given in the regular school 
day for student activities, These are relegated to 
“after-school” hours which means that only a limited 
number of the pupils can participate. 


4. In the case of most of the activities that are 
carried on, teachers have to give extra time to them, 
their classroom program is not lightened, and seldom 
do they receive extra pay. 


5. Only in the classroom program does the stu- 


dent receive credits and units that lead him toward 
graduation. 


6. In spite of the great support and interest that 
are afforded school activities by the public, if asked 


to state his theory it is quite possible that the average 
layman would list student activities as merely the 
“fun side” of school. 

This common practice does not invalidate the ideal 
represented in the statement that the true curriculum 
is something more than the classroom program; that 
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it includes all the activities of the children that are 
carried forward under the direction of teachers. 

A major portion of the high schools that have 
elaborate programs of clubs, dramatics, sports, stu- 
dent government, journalism, social affairs, assem- 
blies, and whatnot cherish them as an essential part 
of the school offering. Perhaps the six points enumer- 
ated above do not represent the schools’ true feeling 
about the significance of this extra-class program, as 
much as they represent the difficulty of breaking 
away from the traditional organization of the high 
school day. 

The flexible nature of the elementary school day . 
has permitted that school to move most readily to- 
ward this broader conception of the curriculum. The 
absence of a school day broken down into depart- 
mentalized periods, controlled by bells ringing every 
hour on the hour for the shifting of classes, has en- 
abled the elementary school to absorb into the regular 
classroom much of the approach that its older sister, 
the secondary school, has had to relegate to out-of- 
class time. The placement of a class of elementary 
school children with one teacher for most of the 
school day has given that school an advantage in 
program flexibility. But regardless of the differences 
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in their daily schedules, it can be honestly said that 
both schools have been moving steadily toward an 
appreciation that the curriculum really includes all 
the activities through which the teachers influence 
for the better the lives of their students. 
Fundamental to proper social action are good 
sportsmanship, fair play, self-sacrifice for the social 
good, group co-operation, unselfishness, and the 


Tur CunRICULUM— NEITHER Аз NARROW AS THE 
CLASSROOM NOR As BROAD As LIFE ITSELF 


— — 
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ability to see the other fellow’s point of view. "These 
are but a few of the goals of instruction that must 
be emphasized in school activities in order to be 
properly established with children and youth. 

Then exactly how broad is the curriculum? Those 
who have said “аз broad as life itself” do not give 
the school enough direction in setting а program. 
This conception is much too general for practical 
operation. Those who think the curriculum is noth- 
ing more than the classroom program are too restric- 
tive. This conception is far too narrow. School 
planners who first establish well their goals of educa- 
tion are more likely to find the proper conception of 
the curriculum. 


4. The teacher is an important part of the 
curriculum. 


The curriculum that looks fine on paper may be- 
come meaningless in the hands of a poor teacher, 
while the one that reveals little promise on paper may 
be shaped into a thing of beauty by an outstanding 
teacher. 


Curriculum planning some years ago consisted of 
experts planning something to hand to teachers. It 
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can't be done that way. Only by including teachers 
in the planning may the best results be obtained in 
the classroom. The teacher is too much a part of the 
curriculum to be denied participation in the deter- 
mination of changes. 

There prevail two general conceptions of the 


teacher's relationship to the curriculum. In brief, 
they are: 


Conception 1. The school provides a learning sit- 
uation for the child. In the situation are the child, 
the teacher, and the curriculum. Since the curricu- 
lum is considered as the classroom program, another 
factor is added, the extra-curriculum. And so the 
factors in the learning situation are these: 

the child, 

the teacher, 

the curriculum, and 

the extra-curriculum 


Conception 2. The school provides a learning sit- 
uation for the child. In the situation are the child, 
the teacher, the local or community setting, and the 
social culture. Out of the unique interaction of these 
four comes the curriculum; or it might be said that 


the curriculum reflects the interplay of these four. 
It looks like this: 


о M Jill. Ti ERR . mmm 
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the child 
the teacher h 
the local or ine Ы 
curriculum 


community setting 

the social culture 

The school does the planning of its program, 
classroom and extra-class, which reflects the local set- 
ting as well as the broader cultural setting of Ameri- 
can democracy. But this program is conditioned by 
the particular teacher and the particular child at 
hand. Consequently, the true curriculum comes out 
of these factors, rather than being one of them. It 


А FAMILY GROUP 
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is an encompassing thing, with the teacher as a sig- 
nificant part of it. 


Somebody once said, *I don't care to choose my 
subjects in school, I just want to choose my teachers." 
Although we wouldn't go quite that far, the influence 


of outstanding teachers upon their pupils can hardly 
be overstated. 


5. You don’t build a curriculum, you pro- 
vide for it. 


А school administrator who has the opportunity to 
50 in and out of numerous schools during a school 
year comes to realize that there is an unknown quan- 
tity about a good school program that cannot be 
resolved into a pencil-and-paper formula of objec- 
tives, activities, subjects, materials, teachers, and the 
other component parts of a school. He comes to feel 
or to sense a fine school program as he goes in and 
out of classrooms. 

А neighboring school in the same school system 
will not have this feel, although it has the same course 
of study, the same instructional equipment and ma- 
terials, teachers with the same background, children 
of the same general social and economic standing, the 
same earnestness on the part of the principal, and all 
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the other individual things one might list as elements 
of a school situation. 

Curriculum planning calls for its extensive and 
intensive periods of pencil-and-paper planning, in 
setting purposes and determining means of reaching 
them, but the curriculum can never be looked upon 
as something to be mechanically planned and oper- 
ated. Offerings, periods, committee reports, schedules, 
and the like can go only a certain distance in reach- 
ing the objective of a good school. 

When the building of the curriculum has gone this 
distance, then the builders must stop and hope that 
they in turn have provided for a good curriculum. 
The curriculum is а living thing; and it becomes real 
only after the teachers and children arrive on the 
Spot. 


6. You can’t judge a school’s curriculum 
by the printed statement of it. 


And now perhaps there is little reason to add this 
point that you can't really judge а school's curricu- 
lum by the printed statement of it. This is rather 
obvious. 


One after another, schools make a reputation for 
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themselves among curriculum planners because of 
practices that diverge somewhat from the common 
run of school procedures. For instance, there is the 
high school that enables its seniors to spend half the 
day in an out-of-school program of work experience 
or in one emphasizing community service. There is 
the junior high school with a carefully planned pro- 
gram of general education at cach grade level. There 
is the primary school that has substituted six reading 
levels for the two common promotional levels— 
grades one and two. There is the elementary school 


that has integrated language activities in grades five 
and six. 


SOMETHING 
NEW, 
FOLKS 


IBARRA ҮТ 


The curriculum that is as unusual as these in- 
variably attracts attention; and the schools in ques- 
tion find themselves obliged to print descriptive 
statements of their programs. Conscientious as he 
may be in the attempt, it is difficult for a school ad- 
ministrator to tell the story of a school. It is even 
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difficult for a visitor to see the program as it actually 
operates. 

The distinguishing qualities of a curriculum are 
felt or sensed by those who work with it, by the 
public the school serves, and by the visitor who 
spends adequate time in the study of the program. 
Somewhere deeper than the organizational structure 
of the curriculum is to be found the real kernel of it. 


7. Experience, as an approach to cur- 
riculum planning, is meaningless without 
sound direction. 


It has been many years since the words experience 
and activity were added to the teacher’s professional 
vocabulary with the promise that with them would 
come better things for the classroom. Teachers who 
worked overtime to bring experiences and activities 
to their children are now spending more time to de- 
termine to what sound ends such procedures are to 
be directed. 

The experience road is not always well marked. 
It is not always well paved. It is not always the 
right road. In recent years some danger signals have 
been erected along this promising highway, and 
rightly зо. They read— 
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1. All experience is not educative. 


2. If the activities of children are to pay educa- 


tional dividends, they must be properly selected and 
directed toward worthy goals. 


3. For children to be active merely for activity's 
sake is educationally unsound. 


4. Too much activity is overstimulating, as are 
too many diverse activities. “Too much" and “too 
many” may likewise be fatiguing or downright bor- 
ing. 

We have all seen the teacher who was so busy 
having children do things that their breathless jump- 
ing from one thing to another seemed to get them 
nowhere other than to the end of the school day. 
But at the other extreme we have seen the deadly 
classroom that was nothing more than a reading and 
listening room. Classrooms were intended to be 
workrooms, with that work directed toward sound 
educational goals. 

A shoe store in a third grade may represent little 
more than activity for activity’s sake; or it may repre- 
sent a well-planned course of action on the teacher's 
part, leading to better number sense, improved oral 
language, greater self-assurance in dealing with one’s 
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mates, an elementary understanding of community 
interdependence, facility in written expression, and 
personal satisfactions of various kinds. The differ- 
ence depends upon the teacher. 

And when such an activity is used properly, it does 
not crowd out the essential formal work that needs 
to be done in such areas as arithmetic, reading, and 
written language. There is a lot of difference be- 
tween turning children loose in an activity program 
and leading children through activities toward 
worthy educational goals such as those listed just 
above. 

One of the most common activity programs found 
in the junior and senior high schools is student gov- 
ernment. The basic principle is that through prac- 
tice in governing themselves in school situations youth 
will be better prepared to participate in community 
government in after-school years. As in the case of 
the store in the third grade, a student government 
organization may represent little more than activity 
for activity’s sake, or it may represent a well planned 
course of action on the teachers’ part, leading to such 
accomplishments as these on the part of the students: 


1. A willingness to sacrifice personal pleasures in 
giving one’s time to public office. 
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2. The desire to place in public office those who 
Scem most qualified to carry out the specific duties 
of the office. 


3. The willingness to compromise differences for 
the public good, 


4. The acceptance of the will of the majority. 


5. The recognition of the significance of the 
minority and the right of the minority to try to 
become the majority. 


6. A recognition that problems threatening the 
welfare of the group call for study and action. 


The difference in the two student governments 
Tests not so much in the students of the two schools 
but in the educational objectives of the teachers. 
There is а lot of difference between turning youth 
loose in the activities of student government and 
leading youth through student government toward 
worthy educational goals such as those just listed 
above. 

Maybe what we are trying to say is that it isn’t 
activity for activity’s sake, but rather, activity for 
Johnnie’s sake that we want. There can be nothing 
slipshod about the so-called experience curriculum or 
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activity program. It calls for well selected goals and 
a carefully planned course of action. And it isn't a 
curriculum or a program, but rather, only a feature 
or a part of the total school effort to reach these 
goals. 

There's nothing new, nothing either alarming or 
sensational, about the idea that children learn 
through experience. That's as old as life on earth 
itself. The only learning that can come to a person 
is the learning that comes through the steps he takes 
to do something about something. He needs to be 
told or shown, he needs direction from his elders, but 
he must do the acting. The practice that one carries 
on in the activities mentioned above reflects the same 
psychological truth that makes useful the practice one 
does in typing or in learning multiplication. 


8. The classroom program must never be- 
come completely fixed, for it must always 
represent a compromise between ideals of 
teaching and human nature. 


It is not uncommon for teachers to expect more 
from their classes than those classes can actually pro- 
duce. When this situation exists, it can usually be 
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attributed not to unfairness on the teacher’s part, 
but rather, to instructional ideals set beyond the 
probabilities of human accomplishment. 
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Once he has discovered a certain level of ability or 
intelligence in a child, the conscientious teacher can 
never quite forgive the child for not extending effort 
and achieving results in accordance with that poten- 
tal. The differential between what is possible for 
human beings and what it is probable they will 
achieve is not always appreciated by the teacher as 
it is by the philosopher. This failure of experience 
to dampen the idealism of the teacher speaks well of 
our profession; but the ideals of teaching must be 
tempered by reality, 

The over-all curriculum pattern that the school sets 
in advance for the teacher must be fitted closely to 
human nature. The typical school, which organizes 
its curriculum vertically by grade levels and hori- 
zontally by subject fields, must see that grade ex- 
pectations are geared to an appreciation of child 
growth and development, and that they serve chil- 
dren below and above the grade average. The first- 
grade curriculum that is designed and cut for a child 
six to seven years of age cannot be used in a school 
where the first graders are age five and a half to six. 
The garment would fit loosely and halt the natural 
progress of the child. "The teacher is a slave to à 
fixed program if a bright child is permitted to accom- 
plish nothing more than the average. 
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The high school literature course that was fitted to 
an ante-radio world cannot be expected to fit the 
average high school youth of the moment. The 
teacher who has taught for years must to a certain 
extent change with each new class that comes his 
way, just as the curriculum must bend a bit with the 
impact of the new group. 


9. The true value of knowledge studied 
and skills required is the subsequent use 
of them by the learner in life situations. 


Rapidly passing out of popularity in educational 
planning is the thought that knowledge possesses 
value in itself—that the study of such is an end in 
itself, Today's school places just as much emphasis 
upon facts and knowledge as did the school of yes- 
terday, or even more, but the approach to the study 
is different. 

Let us take the case of two sixth-grade teachers 
handling the study of Latin America. In line with 
the earlier knowledge-for-itself approach, one teacher 
follows these steps: 


l. Organizes a standard outline by which cach 
country may be studied, such as (1) history, (2) geo- 
graphical setting, (3) natural resources, (4) imports 
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and exports, (5) main cities, (6) population, and 
(7) present life of the people. 


2. Assigns the study of the countries one by one 
in the books supplied for the work. 


3. Has maps of the countries drawn by the chil- 
dren. 


4. Leads classroom discussions of the material 
studied. 


5. Tests for retention of facts. 


The other teacher sees the value of knowledge in 
terms of use in present-day situations, and approaches 
the study of Latin America in this manner: 


1. Determines the larger appreciations or under- 
standings that might well be established through this 
study, such as (1) the desirability of the United 
States promoting a good-neighbor policy with Latin 
American counties, (2) the pronounced differences 
in cultural background of our country and the 
countries of Central and South America; (3) an 
appreciation of the major differences among the Pan 
American countries, and (4) the paralleling of their 
history with ours. 
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2. Shares with the class the planning of the bigger 
goals of the work. 


3. Organizes with the class an approach to this 
work, planning the collecting of books and other 
printed materials, field trips that might be taken, visits 
to the school by former residents of the countries, 
films to be shown, exhibits to be developed, maps 
and other materials to be made, and so forth. 


4. Correlates language work through correspond- 
ence carried on between a few class members with. 
children in the countries being studied. 


5. Permits the class to have a little fun with a 
study of the words and expressions of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages. As an aid in this, permits 
the pupils to request from Pan American World Air- 
ways some of the simple language booklets they 
supply their North American passengers who fly to 
South America. 


6. Takes full advantage of Latin American chil- 
dren in the school to bring first-hand experience to 
the classroom. 


7. Correlates music, art, and dancing through the 
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use of appropriate materials and activities dealing 
with these arts as practiced in Latin America. 


8. During Pan-American Week, presents to the 
whole school a program that reflects the major goals 
of the class's study. 


9. In summarizing the periods of the year's work, 
and in examining the pupils’ growth, sees that the 
facts brought out from information gathered and 
studied are focused upon the broader objectives of 
the course. 


The ten-year-old child today has a much greater 
amount of ready information than did his grand- 
father at the same age. The fact that this fund of 
knowledge is closely related to the life about him 
reflects good school procedures as well as the stimu- 
lation of that life. 


IL THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


10. Any school system is a. part of—and 
consequently reflects—the unique cul- 
tural setting of its society. 


Miss Jones is busily engaged in helping her eight- 
year-olds advance in language and number рго- 
ficiency and whatnot. She is so occupied in her 
work that she has little time or inclination to think 
of the relationship of her classroom to American 
society in general. She hardly takes time to think of 
its relationship to the classroom next door. 


But no teacher’s classroom is a thing apart. No 
teacher's classroom operates alone. It is a portion 
of a larger matrix of life. It has its social as well 
as its administrative connections. A classroom is a 
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A 
classroom 


'The whole school 


The community that the school serves 


The social and cultural setting— 
the American democratic way of life 


functional part of the whole school; the school is 
a functional part of the community it serves; and the 
community is a functional part of the larger social 
and cultural setting—the American democratic way 
of life. 

It does any teacher good now and then to look up 
from his work long enough to picture in his own 
mind these relationships of school and society. 


11. The school finds its true purposes only 
in its own social and cultural setting. 


If we may judge by their writings and their school 
programs, not until this century have American 
educators showed much if any concern about a 
school program serving the unique nature of Ameri- 
can life. A more limited conception of a school 
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made it natural for earlier American schoolmasters 
to turn to Germany, France, and other European 
nations for their instructional procedures. 

The conditions of the classroom situation, as well 
as pedagogical techniques, were borrowed. For in- 
stance, the position of the teacher as an unreason- 
ably strict disciplinarian was accepted here as a 
worthy approach in holding children to the limited 
school diet offered them. Nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can educators didn't stop to think that the strict order 
of a German schoolroom might have been a reflec- 
tion of the authoritarian cultural setting of the 
school. Instead, they mistook this discipline as a 
technique of teaching, and in transplanting it to our 
country, divorced it from its true social setting. 

In the totalitarian countries, where structure of 
state was placed above worth of individual, it was no 
surprise to find the use of authoritarian school 
methods that ignored individual natures as well as 
the principles of American life. But not until this 
century have our schools closed their doors to this 
dictatorial pattern. The foreign educator who visits 
our classrooms today is invariably shocked by the 
friendliness expressed between teacher and pupils, 
and wonders how anything worthy of being called 
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education can be accomplished in such an atmos- 
phere. The acceptance of the personality of the 
child in the home and in the school as something as 
worthy as that of the adult is an American concept 
still strange to most foreign countries. 

Not until this century did American educators 
fully realize that any school system reflects the unique 
cultural setting of its society. In France, where ex- 
istence was logical and planned, it was no surprise 
to find a school program that emphasized a belief in 
a logical training of the mind. Not until this cen- 
tury have our schools divorced themselves of these 
French concepts. 

In our country in this century it is not surprising 
that school teachers have been moving more rapidly 
toward procedures that capitalize upon individual 
worth and talent, that emphasize equality of oppor- 
tunity, that help the individual child to do the best 
possible to move along to better things in life. That 
is the natural way of the American school. But in 
shifting its approach, the good school has not re- 
linquished its goal of good, solid learning. The strict 
discipline of a curriculum that demands more than 
is within the possibility of some of the children in the 
group denies the idea of equality of educational op- 
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portunity, and thus denies one of the basic principles 
of American life and of American public education. 

And this well fixed curriculum, that demands of 
some children far less than they are capable of 
achieving, in turn ignores their individual natures, 
and thus denies another basic principle of American 
life—respect for individual worth. 

With the growing realization that a school reflects 
its unique cultural setting comes naturally the realiza- 
tion that it finds its true purposes there. Training 
for American citizenship is a compelling function of 
American education. Fundamental skills and knowl- 
edges, as taught in the school, aid the individual in 
assuming his rightful duties of American democratic 
citizenship, and in receiving the liberties and rights 
that come with the assumption of those duties. 
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Although education for life may serve as the justifica- 
tion for schools in the world in general, education for 
American life is the unique function of the American 
public school. 

To perform this function, the American public 
school cannot be restrictive. Its prospective popu- 
lation is all the children of all the people, regardless 
of color, race, or creed. Its purpose represents 
America's belief that the greatest promise for her 
future lies in the development of every individual, 
as far as possible up to the limit of his capabilities, 
with added emphasis upon his rights and responsi- 
bilities in group life of the American give-and-take 
sort. The school in which the general public makes 
its investment must follow purposes and practices 


that promise to make returns to that investment in 
American democracy. 


12. The school is an integral part of the 
community life, rather than a training in- 
stitution set apart from that life. 


The average American citizen is a busy fellow who 
often forgets to praise the fine work of his schools. 
However, as shown in his readiness to pay his school 
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taxes, for the most part Ве has faith in their work. 
At times, he even likes to retain a faith in the school 
that it does not deserve. This is the faith that a 
school can do something automatic for the child who 
goes through it, just as long as he subjects himself to 
its dictates. 

According to this conception, the school is a train- 
ing institution set apart from the give-and-take of 
community life, a sort of educational reservoir that 
pipes wonders into a child and lifeblood into a com- 
munity. This idea of the school enables some laymen 
and educators alike to glorify a curriculum that 
emphasizes good books instead of good deeds, one 
that is far removed from both the life of the com- 
munity and the lives of boys and girls. 


Tur ScHooL CAN SPRING GRACEFULLY FROM THE 
Active Som oF THE CoMMUNITY, AND ITS 
Frurrs WiLL RETURN To ENRICH THAT Sor 
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If teacher and parent, in the careful direction they 
give it, permit a school to follow its natural bent, it 
will spring gracefully from the active soil of the com- 
munity and its fruits will return to enrich that soil. 
To the extent that they ignore the nature of either 
the child or his society, they will secure a poor yield 
from the school plant. 


13. Although the school reflects its society, 
it still has a responsibility to raise that so- 
ciety to better things. 


Any child reflects his environment, his unique 
setting. The school takes him where he is but cer- 
tainly does not accept that position as the point to 
which he is to be returned upon the completion of its 
work. In studying and respecting the nature of the 
child, the school is certainly not “selling out” to that 
nature, 


Since the school’s student body reflects its society, 
so in turn the school reflects that society. And in 
raising each member of that student body to better 
things, so in turn the school is raising that society to 
better things. 


In educational circles, in years past, there has 
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waged quite a controversy regarding the school's re- 
sponsibility for improving its society. Perhaps, after 
all, most of such controversy is rather meaningless. 
The school's job, in accordance with its ideals for 
better character and behavior in the everyday life, 
is to move each child as far as possible up to the 
limit of his capabilities. To the extent that it does 
this, it improves the society in general. 


Perhaps it could be said that this whole drive in 
education is to bring forth and to perfect the best 
that is in a person so that he in turn may apply this 
learning to the betterment of himself and his society. 
Teaching a child to think is a somewhat hollow ob- 
jective for the school unless that training has a 
worthy social purpose. Reading, writing, and similar 
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school endeavors today are not handled as abstract 
skills, but are sheathed in content denoting such 
social objectives as better health, greater safety, and 
improved citizenship. Schools reflect their society 
but in turn exert a pressure upon that society. 


14. The effective curriculum is the one 
that capitalizes upon the everyday lives of 
the children being served by it. 


For some years now, the primary schools all over 
the country have endorsed wholeheartedly the psy- 
chological truth that learning begins where the child 
is, that it begins with the known and uses this ad- 
vantage in the attack upon the unknown. This 
endorsement is seen in the common acceptance of 
home, school, and neighborhood as the general 
bounds of instructional operation in the kindergarten 
and the first and second grades. 

It is needless to develop more fully the point that 
this curriculum touches the everyday lives of the 
primary children being served by it. Their common 
experiences are in the home, the school, and the 
neighborhood. Upon these experiences the early 
‘school builds its program of reading, number work, 
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science, written and oral expression, health and 
safety, citizenship, social activities, and so on. 

In the second grade, the laying out of the school 
neighborhood on a well charted plot on the floor 
brings with it language and number study as well as 
social concepts in safety, housing, geography, and 
whatnot. The very action of a child in walking 
across busy intersections on the way to school is tied 
into this study program. His feelings about his own 
home life are linked with his construction of the 
model of his own home that he places on the plot 
on the floor. 

The program today is in contrast to the unit 
projects in Indian and Eskimo life that were so popu- 
lar some years ago. The erection of an Indian tepee 
in the room and the enactment of Indian life by the 
children was an attempt of the school to substitute 


PUPIL EXPER 
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vicarious experience for actual first-hand experience. 
In the development of language, social, and number 
skills, the modern home-school-neighborhood ap- 
proach has proved to be much more popular with 
teachers than the dramatization of the life of peoples 
completely foreign to the children, 

The Indian-Eskimo-Dutch period left our primary 
schools with an appreciation of the values derived by 
a good teacher in integrating the more formal educa- 
tion around an activity. This feature of the earlier 
period is still found today in the form of the grocery 
store, the vegetable market, the fire station, the shoe 
store, and other such centers of interest in the class- 
rooms. 

This movement to relate the curriculum to the 
everyday lives of the pupils is seen here and there at 
other grade levels, For instance, the teaching of 
health from the lower grades on up through the high 
school reflects this approach. The study of the local 
community at about the ninth grade is now much 
more common than the study of ancient history. 
The American problems course in the twelfth grade 
frequently emphasizes those problems that tie into the 
community life. The growing popularity of work 
experience programs in the high schools and first- 
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hand community study at all school levels is a bit of 
this same attempt to keep the curriculum within the 
bounds of pupil experience, or at least to keep it 
within calling distance. 

The wise teacher who capitalizes upon the things 
in the everyday life of the pupil may do so to further 
the study of things more remote. The study of far- 
away places and long-ago periods may be stimulated 
if there are apparent some threads relating the study 
to the here and now. Good teachers of history, litera- 
ture, and geography have done this most naturally. 


15. The cultural values of education must 
be set in terms of the culture in which the 
child lives rather than in terms of the cul- 
tures of the past. 


Quite troublesome to school planners has been the 
job of getting straight what we mean by the cultural 
values of education. No teacher would deny that 
the school has a strong obligation to see that its 
finished product is more cultured than he would have 
been if he had not gone through the school. But few 
teachers dare outline what the specific courses are 
that bring about this result. 
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Perhaps only by sizing up the cultured pason can 
school planners have any starting point for achieving 
this purpose in education. Nobody has defined the 
cultured person to the true satisfaction of others, but 
as some teachers and administrators have gone into 


such a task, the writer has picked up from them some 
such statements as these: 


1. The American conception of the cultured per- 


son is that he is one who shows a definite refinement 
in his social behavior. 


2. This refinement is reflected by balanced judg- 
ment in thought and action. 


3. The cultured person sees relationships of cause 
and effect, or he would not possess and demonstrate 
this refinement and good judgment. 


4. Heis understanding of his fellow men, of their 
action. 


9. He shows good taste in his recreational en- 
deavors as well as in his vocational. 


6. He is not so "highly cultured" that he stands 
back from the social melee and contemplates it with 
astonishment or disdain. The truly cultured person 
is the socially understanding person who is an active 
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citizen; he shows that he is cultured through his 
action. 


Such a committee of planners will agree, no doubt, 


that knowledge alone does not bring culture, and that 
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culture is not demonstrated by merely reciting knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, the cultured person reveals 
а background of knowledge and deep understanding. 
These views greatly complicate the problem of pro- 
viding for cultural training in the curriculum. Knowl- 
edge, leading to understanding, plays a large part in 


the process, but it must be a knowledge related to 
life. 


It is pleasant to imagine that with the mere study 
of the culture of the past will emerge the cultured 
person. One catch to this simple formula is that the 
cultured person we are thinking of must live in to- 
day’s world. A knowledge of the niceties of a French 
court of an earlier century and of the Athenian 
political situation of an even earlier period may have 
certain bearing on the American social scene today, 
but the educator needs to be 


careful in staking his 
claims. 


It must be remembered that the American 
citizen who is to be honored with the title of the cul- 
tured person is to achieve that honor because his 
own social actions mark him as worthy of it. To 
answer correctly the abstract questions that come in 
a college examination or on 


a radio quiz program is 
hardly evidence of culture. 


There is another weakness in the oversimplified 
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idea that with the study of the cultures of the past 
automatically emerges the cultured person of today. 
It is the implication that memorizing knowledge 
assures in itself the ability to apply that knowledge 
in one’s social action. The oversimplification of this 
passive conception of learning is generally recognized 
today. 

And so the school planner comes to the conclusion 
that the cultural values of education must be set in 
terms of the culture in which the child lives rather 
than in terms of the cultures of the past. In his study 
the past will contribute its rightful portion to the 
education of the child, but the point of emphasis 
must be the present setting rather than the past. The 
person who amasses information without applying it 
to the improvement of his own life and that of his 
community can hardly be termed a cultured person. 


16. The conception of education that the 
local community has is more compelling 
as a curriculum determinant than the 
conception of the curriculum that the 
superintendent brings from the graduate 
course. 


The history of American education is full of cases 
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in which the people of the local community have 
decided that their superintendent of long service had 
not "kept up," and that they deserved a more mod- 
ern school than his leadership had provided. The 
record is full of cases in which the people have de- 
cided that the administration had led their schools 
too far afield from the traditional program. In both 
extremes, it was not uncommon to find а superin- 
tendent packing his brief case and putting on his hat. 


The layman’s conception of what school should be 
like reflects heavily his own school experience. The 
average adult, who has had neither reason nor time 
to follow closely educational research and school de- 
velopment of the past two or three decades, since 
teaching is not his profession, is at times shocked 
when he is confronted with some of the modern ap- 


proaches to instruction. For instance, reading in- 


struction in the two lower grades, as commonly 
handled from Maine to California, now bypasses а 
noticeable portion of the abstract mechanics so com- 
mon a quarter of a century ago. As organismic psy- 


chology edged out atomistic, it was natural for school 
methods to shift. 


The adult who hasn't missed the pink powders so 
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commonly administered by his childhood doctor, or 
who hasn't questioned the loss of the crank that was 
on his first Model-T Ford, is still likely to show con- 
sternation over the absence of the more abstract 
mechanics of the language that were once set up аз 
а hurdle for the young child to cross before he could 
read. And it may be difficult for him to accept the 
truth that the efficiency of the modern reading pro- 
gram over the one it replaced is just as pronounced 
as the efficiency of the modern washing machine 
over the one operated by hand back in 1915. 


Many of the more functional courses that have 
come into the high school the past quarter of a cen- 
tury are at times by-passed merely because the school 
experience of the student's parents left them no 
grounds on which to consider these courses as legiti- 
mate schooling. There are still many high school 
youth electing subjects because of the faith of their 
fathers in those subjects, rather than because of their 
own possible need of them. 

No standard reaction to a given subject can be 
anticipated by the teacher administering it. А school 
can give the same set of three or four subjects to a 
long line of pupils going through the school, and 
meet with an astounding variety of reactions. 
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А doctor can give the same medicine to a long line 
of patients. "There may be a common reaction gen- 
erally noted, but even then, perhaps quite a number, 
of the patients will reveal unique reactions. 

Any school administration must appreciate and 
reckon with the conceptions of education that are 
grounded in the local community, for these are cur- 
riculum determinants. In many American com- 
munities, school planning brings the professional and 
thelayman together. Thisisasitshould be. Public 


confidence in curriculum reorganization cannot come 
from public indifference to it. 
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17. The layman’s complaints about the 
school’s accomplishments usually repre- 
sent too much rather than too little faith 
in education. 


For some years teaching has been а profession that 
commands respect because of the quality and quan- 
tity of the training. The initial period of four or five 
years of college training is commonly supplemented 
by graduate courses while in service. Those who 
Spend these years in a good training program, and 
then add an ample number of years in thoughtful 
experience with children, come to appreciate what 
an individual child is capable of accomplishing 
through the school’s program. The good teacher 
becomes a real scientist as he senses what to expect in 
the education of each child—as he strikes a balance 
between teaching ideals and the nature of the child. 

This experienced teacher has had the opportunity 
to study his expectations in the light of the many 
children going through his classroom from year to 
year. To this classroom he has brought from his 
training period knowledge of important fields such 
as child growth and development, human nature, 
teaching techniques, and the subjects themselves, 
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In contrast, the parent usually lacks experience 
with many children. Аз а normal parent, he may 
have hopes and expectations for his own child that 
are out of line with reality. This is not to under- 
estimate the possibility of true insight. His lack of 
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knowledge of the science of teaching may lead him 
to expect something automatic to happen from in- 
struction in reading, arithmetic, spelling, or whatnot. 
In fact, his faith in what might be done for his child 
by the school is often too great. 

It is not uncommon for a parent to ask for his 
child a change of teachers, of methods, or even of 
schools. He may ask that the child be accelerated or 
even that he be retarded. Such requests indicate 
great faith in what schools can accomplish—if only 
the right method is used, if only the right teacher is 
used, if only the right school is found. From-public- 
to-private-to-public-to-private-school is a routine that 
some parents follow with their children in seeking 
the school that comes up to their faith in education. 
In the case of a slow child, it is not uncommon for a 
parent to hold his child to a schedule of school work 
at home that is all out of line with possible accom- 
plishments. In the case of an extremely bright child, 
it is not uncommon for a parent to want him pushed 
beyond the program suggested by the teachers. The 
emotional and physical capacities of some children 
are sorely overtaxed because the parent has recog- 
nized mental capacity beyond the average. 


In the past quarter of a century, science in educa- 
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tion has made great strides in the teaching of reading 
to the primary child. Yet in the case of the child 
who is not ready to read line for line with his mates 
of similar age, it is not uncommon for the parent to 
lay the blame at the door of instructional methods. 
Laymen in general reserve the right to throw 
blanket criticisms at the school by saying, They can't 
spell—they can't read—they can't write!” In these 
very criticisms is buried a great faith in what our 
schools could do, if only we would use the right 
methods, use the right teachers, and work more 
diligently at our jobs. The limitations of education 
must be accepted, along with the limitations of den- 
tistry, medicine, and engineering. The skill and the 
sincerity of the top teachers of our profession are @ 


match for the skill and the sincerity of the top people 
in these other fields. 


We in the profession know that not all the teachers 
are well trained, that not all the teachers are diligent 
at their task, that not all the methods in use are the 
best we have discovered, that we must still search for 
better methods just as the medical profession must. 
However, there is still the consolation that the good 
teacher plies his trade with sincere effort and full 
appreciation of the limitations of methods, as he 
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applies this effort and these methods to the poten- 
tialities and the limitations of human nature. 


18. A curriculum cannot be transplanted 
successfully, but must be grown from its 
own native soil. 


The curriculum is a fragile thing. It is not some- 
thing rigid or mechanical that can be banged around, 
picked up, and hauled from one school to another. 
It is a highly sensitive thing made up of such variable 


ingredients as— 


public expectations, 
classroom offerings, 
teachers, 

children, 

school atmosphere, 

and so on. 


Over in Central High School the family relation- 
ships course attracts attention from all over the state. 
However, the school administrator who would dare 
transplant this senior course to his school must not 
overlook the roots that lead back to such nourish- 
ment as community attitude, the training and finesse 
of the teachers, and the nature of other courses in 
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the school that may be giving indirect support to this 
particular offering. 

The great success with Latin in an Illinois high 
school the author was once associated with should 
never have led neighboring schools to try to serve as 
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many pupils in their Latin classes; Solly Thurston’s 
unique instructional touch was the key to the pro- 
gram’s success. 

In a nearby elementary school is an outstanding 
library project in a second-grade room. The interest 
in books and the extensive reading that come out of 
this miniature library are the envy of visiting teachers. 
But the one who dares to copy the practices must not 
underestimate such subtle features of the situation as 
the personal characteristics of the teacher, the foun- 
dation work of the kindergarten and first-grade 
teachers in the school, the help of the principal, and 
the nature of the children in this particular group. 

One of the most promising roads to classroom im- 
provement is the one that leads through the class- 
rooms of other teachers; but in moving an idea from 
one spot to another we must always take into con- 
sideration the unique ingredients of the two soils. 
We must extend the promising program that has 
been tried and tested, but we must not expect exactly 
the same results in two different situations. 


19. So closely is a single classroom tied 
into the larger school pattern, а teacher 
may find that pattern quite restrictive. 
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A few years back there was a young, enthusiastic 
social studies teacher, fresh from college, who so 
eagerly wanted to establish in her classroom a demo- 
cratic spirit of work. She wanted to share the direc- 
tion of the course with the students, to share the 
planning of the work with them. She wanted the 
classroom to reflect a pleasant but businesslike atmos- 
phere in which boys and girls felt free to move about 
and in and out as they followed the natural course 
of their work in group enterprise or individual re- 
search. I, too, wanted these things for her. 

But she never accomplished her sincerely demo- 
cratic purposes, This failure did not reflect her own 
shortcomings as a teacher, but rather a hidden quality 
of a school that she was too inexperienced to sce: the 
close relationship of any one classroom to the larger 
school pattern. Her room was not a thing apart. 


In many of their other classes, her students were 
subjected to a common traditional pattern of school- 
ing that they had long since accepted as “high 
school.” The teachers always decided exactly what 
the students should learn, and thus made all the as- 
signments. The teachers always assigned seats for 


the term, thus assuring themselves of classrooms with 


a minimum of motion. They always judged prog- 
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ress alone, never sharing with pupils the evalua- 
tion of their efforts. They followed without variation 
the pattern of formal recitations of teacher questions 
and pupil answers. In other words, the pressure of 
the larger school situation restricted this beginning 
teacher in the program that she wanted to develop. 
It was not administrative decree but a more in- 
tangible decree that blocked her desired course of 
action. 


In a graded elementary school, if the course of 
study sets out quite rigidly the requirements for each 
year, then the whole school pattern can act as master 
of a single teacher. For instance, the fourth-grade 
teacher’s expectations in number work may domi- 
nate the work of the third-grade teacher beyond that 
teacher’s better judgment. As treated at greater 
length elsewhere in this book, a graded school calls 
for standards for grades well punctuated with teacher 
initiative in making adjustment to the nature of the 
pupils, 


III. CURRICULUM STUDY 


20. Giving teachers the liberty to change 
the instructional program at will cannot 
be classified as administrative leadership. 


In recent years much has been said and written 
against a fixed curriculum. Апа in accordance, 
flexibility in the school's offerings and in the schedul- 
ing of them has been in the ascendant. However, 
we must question severely the resulting contention 
that administration must relinquish close control of 
the instructional program in favor of teacher will. 
Administration can hardly slip out of its position of 
responsibility so easily. 

For instance, let us assume that for years the 
teachers at Centerville have worked under a tight 
curriculum, in which grade and subject expectations 
from first grade right on up through the twelfth have 
been rigidly set. The arithmetic course from second 
through ninth has been parceled out meticulously by 
grades, the work at the beginning of the fifth fitting 
neatly into the work at the end of the fourth, and 
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so on. In language, from fifth through twelfth, the 
intricacies of grammar were so divided. History, ar- 
ranged chronologically through the upper years, was 
broken only by the pupil moving up the ladder. 

АП this implied common pupil mastery at each 
level before moving up, and it all resulted in heavy 
retardation at the threshold of each new grade. 
Upon the retirement of Superintendent X, the new 
Superintendent Y, realizing the inconsistency between 
this fixed program and the variations among chil- 
dren, and appreciating the misgivings of some of the 
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teachers, announced that individual teachers should 
take great liberties in making exceptions to the exist- 
ing program. Some interesting things happened. 

The second-grade teacher felt that she should 
break the lock-step of her program. Consequently, 
She turned to the first grade to get some materials 
for the slow, and to the third-grade book shelf in the 
supply room for some readers for the more talented 
children. Two children found interest in some 
fourth-grade readers. Full of the gospel of child 
growth and development, at the end of the year she 
passed all the children to the third grade. However, 
the third-grade teacher, with undying faith in the 
fixed program of former Superintendent X, imme- 
diately pronounced a fourth of her new class not 
ready for third grade, and was even more nonplussed 
to find that a few children had already read some of 
her basic materials. Furthermore, she found her 
room crowded since she had kept back six of her 
former class, and had received the complete class 
from the second grade. 

Superintendent Y sat in his office encouraging 
those teachers who came to propose changes, and 
placating those who came to heap their misgivings on 
his desk. Before long, parent after parent was call · 
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ing upon him to complain of the inconsistency in the 
treatment of her child as he moved—or failed to 
move—from one class to another. When Superin- 
tendent Z took over the job two years later, he in- 
herited a curriculum hodge-podge that was floating 
aimlessly on the miscellaneous whims of well-meaning 
but misguided teachers. 


The administrator who gives his faculty the liberty 
to change the course of the school at will is being 
5004 to neither teacher nor child. The responsibility 
of administrative leadership is not dispatched so 
simply as that. Effective change never comes through 


sudden release of controls. It comes from careful 


study involving teachers and administrator, the latter 
contributing leadership that gives confidence to the 
doubting souls and inspiration to the willing. 


21. Curriculum changes may be conceived 
in the committee room, but their test 


comes when they see the first light of day 
in the classroom. 


The conference room has meant much to curricu- 
lum change in American schools but at times it seems 
quite far removed from the actua] teaching situation. 
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At times it is given more credit as a revolutionary 
force than it deserves. The large city situation or 
the county situation is an example of the point in 
question. 

It is almost bewildering or overpowering for school 
administration to conceive of effective curriculum 
change in a system involving dozens of schools and a 
thousand or more teachers. Invariably the planning 
group decides upon the representative system. It is 
natural, it is the American way of doing things. So 
it follows that a central curriculum committee is 
made up of teachers who represent the various 
schools, 

Usually these people are chosen with care as out- 
standing teachers in their own right. Usually they 
move quite directly into their task of objective-fram- 
ing, course-planning, unit-writing, and so on. They 
are the know-how people who can do such things, 
for they grasp readily the ideas of leaders, as well as 
generating an abundance of their own. 

Training institutions frequently lend help in in- 
structional improvement to schools in their vicinity. 
The school of education that attacks curriculum 
change in the immediate area it serves often follows 
this plan of the county or city school system. For 
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instance, a college that would improve citizenship 
training began its work through a committee with 
one top-teacher representative from each of eight 
Participating schools that were to benefit eventually 
by the program, 

As a group, we teachers are usually logical in e 
group planning. We begin with first things first ane 
Move in a sequential order on down the line. If it 
is unit building, we treat objectives, overviews, and 
activities, and move on down to bibliographies and 


А А : nt 
lists of materials. But we often forget one importa: 


z е : SS LE m 
thing—the committee room is quite different fro 
the classroom: 


l. The children are not there; 
2. only a small core of picked teachers is there; 
and 


3. the work turned out 


is not teaching, it is merely ` 
about teaching. 


Perhaps one caution to sound in this situation is 
that the classroom must be tied into the committee 
room as closely as possible from the start, rather than 


brought in only after а long period of committee 
work has terminated, 
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"Throughout the period of its work, the central 
committee can work closely with the classrooms. The 
committee has at its disposal the questionnaire, which 
if planned properly can be used as a means of secur- 
ing teacher judgment as well as teacher under- 
Standing on matters arising in committee meeting. 
It has at its disposal teachers’ meetings conducted by 
the committee to present its work and its questions. 
Furthermore, there is the possibility of committee 
members going into the schools and the classrooms 
during the course of the work, to exchange and test 
ideas with teachers and principals. 

And finally, plans that generate in the committee 
room should be tried in classrooms during the prog- 
ress of the study, rather than after the central plan- 
ning has been completed. The test of any curriculum 
planning comes in the classroom, not in the confer- 


€nce room. 


22. In reorganizing the program of the 
school, difficulties must be faced realisti- 
cally, and mistakes must be admitted 
graciously. 


The difficulties of making changes in the school's 
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way of doing things are not to be underestimated. 
For instance, it would be easier to retool completely 
the Ford plant near Detroit, Michigan, than to re- 
‚ move from the high schools of any large city of that 
state such standard equipment as the typing course, 
the Carnegie unit and credit system, the gym class, 
Silas Marner and Hamlet, or formal workbooks. 
This is not to say that any of these should be re- 


moved, but rather, to indicate their intransitive na- 
ture. 


It would be simpler to add three inches to the 
length of women's skirts than it would be to add 
Work experience to each twelfth-grader’s programs 
It would be far simpler to remove cuffs from men's 
trousers than it would be to take away from Ameri- 
can education the Carnegie system of accounting 
youth’s education in units and credits, or the group- 


ing of elementary Pupils by grades; or to move the 
biology course from tenth to twelfth grade. 


Yet all of these Practices of the school in offering 
education are educator-made, 


» dress length, ог atomic bomb de- 
sign, except those that time and research have proven 


pedagogically infallible, But wise School administra- 
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tors appreciate how firmly fixed in community soil 
are the traditional practices of the school. Although 
the force of school tradition must be measured care- 
fully, it need not deter needed change. 


HEAD - IN - THE- CLOUDS 
EDUCATOR 
Jp 
«(6 


FEET-ON-THE- GROUND 
EDUCATOR 


SPEARS 
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Once a new program is operating in the school, 
teachers and administrators must be alert to examine 
its progress and willing to admit its failures. An over- 
zealous missionary for school change or misguided 
curriculum committees have at times launched new 
programs for which both laymen and faculty were 
not ready. A quiet admission of error and a careful 
retraction of steps are at such times much more 
gracious than continuing full steam ahead with a 
program destined to complete failure, 


A well-meaning school administrator once re- 
moved all grade titles from the elementary school 
classes and consequently shortly thereafter removed 
himself from his Position. His faculty committee had 
become so interested in their study of child growth 
and development that they had made him believe 
such titles as first grade and fifth grade prevented 
teachers from respecting the natural abilities and 
limitations of children, from serving the differences 
apparent in any one class. He failed to consider that 
it was teacher and Parent attitude about grades, 


rather than the titles of Such, that was hindering the 
development of children, 


Another well-meaning high school administrator 
became such a disciple of the idea of greater emphasis 
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upon general education that his school’s curriculum 
study program resulted in a new half-day course 
called “Common Learnings.” The sudden absence 
of the old stock labels of English, general mathe- 
matics, and general science led community leaders to 
feel that the school had sold them short. Conse- 
quently, the public exercised their prerogative and 
demanded an accounting. In both of these cases the 
curriculum reformers were on what they considered 
to be firm educational ground, but the results marked 
it as quicksand. 


23. When a school administration launches 
an experimental course noticeably dif- 
ferent from the usual program, it should 
be launched with full understanding on 
the part of the patrons. 


In the past there have been some experiments so 
radically opposed to the usual school program that 
they turned teachers against each other and parents 
into bewilderment. 

In larger school systems or larger schools, there is 
always the opportunity to try out new educational. 
developments with a small segment of the pupils and 
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teachers. For instance, a new general education 
program in a large school system could be tried in 
one or two schools, or in a large junior high school 
with only a small fraction of the entire class. At 
times large school systems have designated one or two 
schools as experimental. 

In spite of the fact that this is a most cautious 
approach to school change, it still has its dangerous 
aspects. Just as soon as some children are placed on 
a so-called experimental program and their class- 
mates remain on the usual course, there is created 
the possibility for misunderstanding and even bicker- 
ing among teachers and also among parents. Needed 
curriculum experiments—and goodness knows more 
are needed—do not have to result in misunderstand- 
ings. Adequate pre- planning, with all teachers rather 
than a small group, and with parents as well as 
faculty—this plus initial Program steps within the 
reach of the pedagogical legs of those teachers doing 
the stepping, should avoid misunderstandings and 
assure reasonable working conditions for the program. 


24. Curriculum planning must not be- 
come an end in itself. 


Some years back, curriculum reorganization almost 
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became a big business in itself. The schools were so 
overrun with curriculum committees it became down- 
right embarrassing for a school administrator to be 
caught without one. Out of this period came some 
good work, but so much of it seemed to represent 
little more than keeping up with the procession. It 


CURRICULUM 
COMMITTEE 
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almost seemed that the test of a school's curriculum 
work was the beauty of its organization as set out in 
diagram form, the beauty of the courses of sudy as 
turned off the press, or the number of instructional 
areas or levels touched by the program. 


Needless to say, curriculum planning must not 
become an end in itself. If a school system has a 
curriculum office, set up separately from the regular 
administrative and supervisory offices, the overseer 
must make sure that it isn't out there threshing alone. 
As treated at length in other sections of this book, 
true curriculum development cannot be separated 
from the program of supervision. 

Curriculum planning is a means, not an end. its 
goal is sound educational change in the child, effected 
by the best possible teaching methods and materials. 


Consequently, that curriculum planning which takes 
place as close to the child as 


possible promises to Бе 
the most effective, 


25. The curriculum is never fully deter- 


mined until the children have appeared 
in the classroom. 


Curriculum offices curriculum committees—cur- 
riculum planning—curriculum guides—all have their 
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rightful place in a good school system that is on the 
alert to keep its instructional program up to date. 

It is true that the curriculum office sets out to 
serve the real needs of children, that the committees 
are made up largely of representative teachers who ' 
are experienced in dealing with typical pupils, that 
the guides which are issued are bound to provide for 
differentiation of instruction. 

So closely must the curriculum be tied into the 
needs and the natures of the children at hand that it 
is impossible to conceive a curriculum without doing 
so in connection with the particular children to be 
served by it. 

But in spite of all the precautions taken in curricu- 
lum planning to serve the children in the school 
under consideration, there remains the fact that the 
perfect curriculum has never been planned in ad- 
vance and never will be. The exact nature of the 
curriculum can never be fully determined until the 
children have appeared in the classroom. 

Those teachers who always need or want close 
direction will accept the preliminary curriculum plan- 
ning, be it in printed guide or accepted tradition, 
and will find little reason to waver from the directive. 
Those teachers who are too independent in nature to 
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respect the careful planning of others, or who are 
otherwise not inclined to study the good in such 
planning, will ignore as far as possible this prelimi- 
nary organization of the program. 

The third group of teachers will take an entirely 
different approach. It is there in the classroom that 
the preliminary pattern, no matter how carefully 
planned, must undergo the working over of the good 
teacher as he measures it for size and suitability 
against the children who happen to be there that 
day. Tomorrow parts of it may not fit, for new 
children may have come in, and some of those who 
do remain differ in nature and need from yesterday. 

The classroom is more changing each day than the 
view one receives at the rim of the Grand Canyon, 


and it is equally as thrilling and inviting for a true 
teacher, 


26. Many well-meaning curriculum study 
groups have been delayed and finally lost 
?n the pur pose-stating stage of the work. 


It is easier to Philosophize about running a good 
school than it is to carry out the job. This fact 


tends to keep too many curriculum study groups in 
the study stage of school change, 
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When sitting around a conference table, almost 
any group of teachers planning curriculum revision 
will logically decide that there are about three steps 
in the job of school-changing—first, determining the 
educational objectives or goals of instruction; sec- 
ond, determining the activities, courses, or whatnots 
that should be provided to enable the pupils to arrive 
at these goals; and third, putting the program into 
operation. | 


THE GOAL 
COMMITTEE 


Thereupon the committee throws itself into the 
first stage of the work, the job of stating the object- 
ives. We educators seem to relish this purpose-stating — 
part of our business. It becomes so satisfying in itself. 
We feel good when as individuals we have estab- 
lished our point with the other committee members. 
And as a group we feel good when we have made an 
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airtight case for the new school and have polished 
and repolished each statement of purpose. 


In making this point, the writer speaks from ex- 
perience on state curriculum committees in Indiana, 
New Jersey, Illinois, and California, and in working 
with innumerable local curriculum study groups in 
School districts in between. His experience in the 
educational system of Chile gave assurance that 


Purposestating is also a popular indoor sport for 
educators down there, 


Stating the purposes of education can be done 
without coming to grips with such realities of the 
School situation as the curriculum on hand, the na- 
ture of the pupil, the training of the teachers, the 
materials available, and Public opinion. Stating the 


Purposes can be done without determining whether 
practical steps can be develo 


ped for arriving at these 
goals. 


Certainly, 
goals, but cu: 
danger of sp 
the work. 


any new school plan must include the 
rriculum committees must beware of the 
ending too much time with this part of 
А more difficult step in the work is that 


of determining the Program itself, and the real test 
of the second step is the third—putting the program 
Into practice, Many а committee has lost itself in 
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the philosophical fog of purpose-stating. Children 
find no educational nourishment in a set of objec- 
tives. Regardless of how good a set of objectives is, 
it will do children no good unless a program of 
action is effected in the classrooms. 


27. Curriculum development must respect 
educational research. 


Graduate schools of education might do well to 
declare a five-year moratorium on the requirement 
of research for a doctorate, and substitute the re- 
quirement that each candidate demonstrate a knowl- 
edge and an application of the findings of educa- 
tional research already carried out. 

How much of what schools do in their classrooms’ 
is done without regard for the research that estab- 
lished conclusively that in the case of things learned, 
use strengthens and disuse weakens? 

How much of the curriculum offered reflects a 
faith in the theory of automatic transfer of training, 
long since marked as unrealistic by sound research? 

How many teachers follow classroom methods that 
emphasize the threat for work not done instead of 
the praise for work accomplished? Psychological 
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studies many years ago proved the merits of praise 
rather than blame as an effective approach to teach- 
ing. 


In spite of the studies that have hoisted practice to 


à top position as a means of establishing skills, how ` 
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many language curriculums still emphasize the study 
of the mechanics of language as the only royal road 
to improvement in oral and written expression? 


In spite of all the research that has been carried 
out in respect to proper schoolroom lighting, what 
percentage of the programs of curriculum reorgan- 
ization give any consideration to these physical con- 
ditions in the rooms where a new deal is proposed 
for children? 


In spite of the heavy evidence amassed to establish 
the truth that children learn best by doing rather 
than by being done unto, how many new instruc- 
tional developments outlaw the passive procedures in 
favor of the active? 

Why haven't the extensive studies made in the field 
‘of child growth and development been used to 
greater advantage in attacking the formalities of 
grade expectancy so worshipped in our graded sys- 
tem? 

Too many educators who rush to the drug counter 
for the newest discovery of the medical laboratory 
forget to find out what their own professional labora : 
tories have discovered. Unless curriculum develop- 


ment places educational research in the lead, the 
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grand procession is apt to wind up at about the same 
old place it started from. s 


28. As the school develops changes in its 
instructional program, every teacher de- 


serves a feeling of security but not one of 
complacency. 


Every time a school begins a major instructional 
house-cleaning, some teachers are bound to feel like 
running to find security and shelter behind the tradi- 
tional curriculum structure that is so familiar, and 
some do. This shelter from progress may be a 
methodical classroom procedure that has become sec- 


ond nature, or an old course of study, or a basic text 
that has been used for a long time. 


There is no reason why an organized program of 
curriculum revision should alert teachers to feel that 
what they are doing is going to be pronounced 
wrong, or that what is coming is something so 
strangely new that they will not feel at home with 
it. Such feelings of insecurity, when brought on by 
the announcement of a curriculum study program, 
leave much to be desired in the general morale of 
the teaching group. And no new program can find 
the needed nourishment in meager morale. 
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Curriculum study does not imply that the existing 
curriculum is a failure or that teachers are doing a 
poor job. The greater the enthusiasm of teachers 
in studying the job, the greater the possibility that the 
job is not a poor one. 

There is no reason for curriculum change to imply 
to a teacher that there is no place for him in the new 
scheme of things and that he is destined for the 
pedagog's scrap heap. Curriculum revision implies 
an in-service study program for teachers through 
which they themselves arrive at more promising 
methods and materials of instruction. It does not 
imply the development of some strange methods or 
courses by a few master minds, to be foisted upon 
unsuspecting and unprepared teachers. 

Complacency is another thing. It is not cut from 
the same piece of goods as security or insecurity. 
Teaching as a profession promises no complacency 
for a teacher. It owes no teacher security through 
complacency. Teaching is an on-going business in 
which there are always better wares to be found and 
better ways to market them with children and youth. 
It is not a job to be learned once and for always. 
It does not enable a teacher to withdraw to his class- 
room in complacency as though educational research, 
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study, and controlled experimentation had nothing 
more to offer him. 

A teacher who is continuing to study his job has 
every right to feel secure, but no teacher has the right 
to the smug feeling of complacency that dares anyone 
to find a better way of doing things. The closing of 


the teacher’s mind promises little toward the opening 
of the child's, 


29. Curriculum revision implies a knowl- 
edge of the school’s destination, and is 
useless without that knowledge. 


Curriculum revision means a change in the ways 
teachers work with children and youth. It is bound 
to mean a change in materials and methods. It may 
mean new courses, alterations in the schedules, and 


evaluation procedures, But behind all this there 
must be the WHY. 


Why do we use these new materials? Why do we 
do it this way, when yesterday we did it that way? 
Why do we go to all the trouble of offering these new 
courses? Why do we have to alter the schedule that 


we have used so long? Why are we to change the 
home report card? 
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There is nothing defensible in change for its own 
sake. No applause is due the revision program that 
represents nothing more than changes made in order 
to keep up with other school systems. A sound pro- 
gram of revision has behind it a sound purpose which 
justifies all the effort and energy being extended. 
Here are a few simple examples of curriculum pro- 
grams carried on under the writer’s direction, each of 
which indicates the ends as well as the means: 

1. Situation: California school law changed the 
entrance age for first grade to five years and six 
months. The Ends: To revise the primary-grade 
program—in methods, materials, and attitudes—to 


_ BEHIND ANY CURRICULUM THERE MUST BE А Way 


\ 
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serve these younger children. The Means: Beginning 
more formal reading later in the first grade than was 
the case when first graders were older, adjusting 
grade expectancy to maturity, emphasizing readiness 
activities in the first months of first grade, encourag- 
ing the first-grade teacher to stay with her class 


through second and at times third grade, and so 
forth. 


2. Situation: 'The San Francisco course of study 
calls for the study of San Francisco in the third 
grade. The teachers have lacked materials of in- 
struction. The Ends: To develop instructional 
materials to facilitate this study. The Means: А two- 
year curriculum study program with teachers, result- 
ing in the development of these materials: six thirty- 
two-page fully illustrated books for children's use; 
eight film strips correlated with the books; sets of 
plastic-covered study prints treating early and mod- 
ern San Francisco; a transcription of the typical 
sounds of the city to facilitate language work; and а 
comprehensive instructional guide for the teachers. 

3. Situation: A junior high school program pat- 
terned after the senior high school. Тйе Ends: To 
work toward a junior high school that represents а 
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transition school from elementary to senior high 
school. The Means: The gradual development of a 
program placing the seventh-grade child with one 
teacher for half the day, this teacher to handle gen- 
eral education courses and assume more responsibility 
for guidance. This program was tried in two schools 
with the idea that it could be extended to other 
grades above as well as to other schools. 


Knowing where we want to go, and securing gen- 
eral agreement among the teachers that that is the 
place we want to go, means a lot to an organized 
program of curriculum development. If the goal is 
not accepted, it is foolish to think that the methods 
worked out to get there will be accepted. 


30. Curriculum development is a con- 
tinuous process. 


A curriculum is not developed once and for al- 
ways. It is not revised once and for always. It is a 
fluid thing, partly restricted by the over-all pattern 
in use at the moment, and always varied by the 
teachers handling the job at the moment. Curricu- 
lum revision may have its concentrated periods, 
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punctuated with special committees and the produc- 
tion of special guides, but curriculum revision is a 
thing that must continue indefinitely if schools are to 
keep up with the job asked by society. 

In the three cases of curriculum change just cited 
in the discussion of the previous principle, none 
represents a program with an exact beginning and 
an exact termination. The problem of adjusting 
primary work to the age and maturity of the children 
being served, and the search for improved materials 
and methods to facilitate this adjustment, are matters 
calling for the continued attention of schools. 

The problem of making the American junior high 
School a real transition school calls for study and 
experimentation from here on out. То its credit the 
School has its outstanding achievement in developing 
student activities, but it has far to go in turning its 
curriculum into one that will serve growing youth as 
they move from an elementary school to the high 
school above. The provision of junior high schools 
in this country came faster than the development of 
a program of instruction to meet the excellent theory 
of the school. If the junior high school is to avoid 


being just another high school, curriculum develop- 
ment at this level must be continuous, 
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31. Teachers should receive classroom 
returns upon their investment of time and 
energy in committee work. 


It is not surprising if at times teachers enter into a 
curriculum committee with their fingers crossed. 
Many curriculum plans, well meaning as were the 
instigators, never got past the pencil-and-paper stage. 
Nothing significant happened in the classrooms as a 
result of the work offered by the planners. 


If this happens very often in a school system, c 
word will get around, and teachers in general will 
become skeptical of each new curriculum venture. 
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The curriculum director, the principal, the superin- 
tendent, or any other official who undertakes the role 
of leadership in curriculum reorganization muse see 
that no teacher time is lost in fruitless undertakings. 
At the end of the work period must be something 
that can be done in the classrooms, something that 
promises better classrooms than were there prior to 
the undertaking. Teachers should expect no less. 


32. A program of curriculum develop- 
ment should bring active participation 
to as many of the teachers as possible. 


A large city school system set out to improve its 
science program in the elementary schools. Among 


the steps taken in the period of curriculum study and 
development were these: 


I. 


Four good classroom teachers, from various 
grade levels, were brought into the central office by 
the curriculum director for one school year, to act аз 
а steering committee, 

25 "They visited all elementary schools, to observe 
and discuss science teaching. "They hobnobbed with 
classroom teachers, some of whom stopped in at the 


central committee room to follow up on references, 
films, or other teaching aids, 
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3. The committee listed, and card- catalogued by 
grade level, the more promising things that teachers 
were doing over the city in this field. Schools and 
names were catalogued for later reference. 

4. After а few weeks, an after-school science 
workshop for elementary teachers was opened by the 
Íour committee members. It attracted one hundred 
teachers. This continued two hours а weck for some 
months. 

5. Out of the workshop came the idea as well as 
much of the material for three science teaching 
guides: (1) Kindergarten and First and Second 
Grades, (2) Third and Fourth Grades, and (3) 
Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

In between workshop periods the four key teachers 
continued a daily investigation of science instruction 
elsewhere and the review of all types of instructional 
aids, Furthermore, they worked over the workshop 
output of each meeting and presented it to the next 
in an organized manner. 

6. At the end of one year the workshop closed. 
Three teachers returned to their classrooms and one 
remained for another semester to gather up the loose 
ends. There were produced the three guides. New 
lists of books and other instructional aids were set up 
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and supplied. A standard science kit for each school 
was developed and equipped. 


7. The guides went out into the classrooms. 
Principals and teachers in each building discussed 
them and moved somewhat cautiously toward trying 


some of the activities and the new supplies and 
materials. 


8. Here and there, teachers asked to have а 
chance to take review courses in science, Another 
year brought forth two such after-school courses 
bearing college credit. One was set up for primary 
teachers, the other for teachers of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. Both were filled to capacity. 

The interest in the program has been continuous, 
and the active Participation of teachers and princi- 
pals has touched all 85 elementary schools. AS 
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many as a third of the faculty members in a portion 
of the schools have taken part in some step or other 
of the work. It can be truthfully said that in this 
case the new science program came from the class- 
rooms. Central office leadership sparked the move- 
ment and co-ordinated the efforts of the many 
teachers who participated. 

A program of curriculum development should 
bring active participation to as many of the teachers 
as possible, Such a program need not be a whirl- 
wind affair, but can continue over a period of years. 


33. There is no substitute for administra- 
tive leadership in curriculum develop- 
ment. 


The school principal frequents regional and state 
educational conferences. It is not uncommon for 
him to hear a speaker say just the thing that he 
would like to have his teachers hear—just the thing 
he thinks they need. If practical, he often asks the 
speaker to come to his school to give the talk. 

Public speakers are poor substitutes for local 
leadership in matters of instructional improvement. 
In the first place, this type of “leading” represents 
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an endorsement of the passive theory of learning. It 
implies that teacher change comes about merely 
through telling the teacher what to do. 


In the case of children it is generally accepted that 
they learn by doing something about it themselves, 
under the stimulating guidance of teacher leader- 
ship. And so perhaps it is the same with teachers 
who would restudy the curriculum. They best do 
the job by doing something about it themselves, 
under the stimulating guidance of local leadership. 

The local administrator cannot step back out of 
the picture and expect a consultant from the campus 
to lead the teachers. That consultant can be used 
to spark the work here and there, but only if the 
principal assumes a major share of the responsibility. 
Curriculum development js a feature of a good 
supervisory program, and the principal cannot dele- 
gate that responsibility, 


34. Curriculum revision must begin with 
the true purposes of the School's program 


rather than with the present conception 
of the school. 


There is little reason for a school faculty to get 
excited about curriculum Teorganization if such re- 
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organization is to be limited to some artificial tinker- 
ing. Some time ago the English teachers of a large 
junior high school in the East decided with the 
principal to do some curriculum reorganization. 
They professed to desire a modern approach to lan- 
guage study. They thought it would be well to call 
in a leader from a neighboring school of education 
so that the work might be set up as an extension 
course carrying graduate credit. 


When the representative of the group approached 
the college, the dean of education suggested one of 
his staff as а true leader for this important under- 
taking. The junior high school turned down. this 
possible leader as well as another later suggested by 
the dean. They in turn suggested to the dean the 
professor they wanted, one noted for his traditional 
approach to the teaching of English. In other 
words, the teachers in question would have liked to 
Secure the college's help in assuring them that the 
things they were already doing in their English class- 
rooms were the things that should be continued. 


In curriculum revision, it is quite common fora 


School system or a school staff to organize into pres- 
ent subject-field groups to carry out this study pro- 
gram. That decision in itself represents a major 
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curriculum decision. It marks the present organi- 
zation of the curriculum as the starting point for the 
development of the new curriculum. In undertak- 
ing a study program, an open mind promises much 
more than a closed one. 

Only if the study group begins with the school's 
goals or purposes can it expect to come out with 
instructional procedures that will carry children 
toward those goals, Naturally, in any good school 
many of its present procedures will be retained after 
this curriculum investigation. But this selection and 
rejection can be meaningful only if they are guided 
by worthy purposes of instruction, first established. 


THE Open MIND AND THE Стоѕер Minp 
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35. Parents appreciate the opportunity 
afforded them by the school to be a part 
of new developments in the classrooms. 


For some time, California has had a state law 
making five years and six months the entrance age 
to the first grade of public school. San Francisco 
teachers and principals took organized steps to re- 
vamp for this younger child the first-grade curric- 
ulum that had been developed for the six-year-old. 
This change was effected with the aid of a con- 
centrated effort to change also the public conception 
of first grade. The successful movement to a new 
first-grade program was made possible only through 
this subsequent change of public attitude about first- 
grade expectancy. 

Among the steps taken in interpreting the pro- 
gram of first-grade work to school patrons were these: 
teachers called parents in to the classrooms to watch 
the reading-readiness activities and the early reading 
instruction; principals held meetings of parents to 
discuss with them the work of the lower grades; and 
a booklet for the homes was prepared by a competent 
committee of kindergarten and first-grade teachers. 


The American parent cherishes the right to pass 
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.judgment on the work of the school, and is not to 
be bypassed in curriculum revision. The parent- 
teacher organization offers an excellent means for 


community understanding of the school's progress in 
instructional improvement. 


36. In the continued improvement of the 
school program, it is not a matter of tell- 
ing parents and school patrons what we 


are doing; it is а matter of including 
them in what we are doing. 


Parent-teacher organizations are commonly ac- 


cepted today as an integral part of a good school 
system. The exact determination of their function 
in the educational scheme of things is not so com- 
monly accepted. It is customary for them to show 
their interest in the school’s needs by raising funds 
and making such funds available for 


emergencies not 
covered by the school budget. 


Lunches and supplies for underprivileged pupils, 
drives for more school revenue, and uniforms and 


trips for the band are typical of the outlets for the 
energies of the parent groups. 


for their meetings to include 
School administrators and de 


It is likewise common 
talks by teachers and 
Monstrations by chil- 
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dren, as interpretation of the school's program. In 
recent years, the larger parent-teacher organization 
has given birth to parent study groups that may 
treat in a general way the theories and practices of 
schools. у 

However, it is not so common for parents to be 
included in the specific curriculum study programs 
of the school. Only when this is effectively done 
can school administration know that there will be 
public understanding and acceptance of the changes 
that come in the program of continued school im- 
provement. 


37. Education is a serious business, but 
this need not deny its being a pleasant 
and stimulating business. 


Education is a serious business because it is deal- 
ing with the lives of young people on the move. 
They are going places, important to them as well as 
to their communities, and they deserve the best of 
help in their progress. The right to attend a free 
school must be matched with the right to study the 
proper program. Every teacher who takes any part 
in this enterprise needs to take seriously the responsi- 
bility. 
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THE RIGHT TO ATTEND 
A FREE SCHOOL- 


UNCLE SAM 


Taking Seriously the job of teaching does not 
mean jumping at the conclusion that the classroom 
atmosphere need be that of a Sweat-shop. It does 
not mean conducting a deadly silent classroom in 
which the children are driven forward as slaves by 
а teacher who is the sole master of the situation, the 
teacher in turn being driven forw. 
pressure of things to be done, 
are followed, this Pressure felt by the teacher may be 
generated by uniform school requirements, by public 
expectations, by the administration, or even by the 
teacher himself. 


ard by a severe 
When such methods 
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One who has worked in many schools, in super- 
visory or administrative capacity, comes to appre- 
ciate the great variation in atmosphere that exists 
among classrooms. There is the on-the-edge or the 
fearful atmosphere that at times is apparent. It is 
represented by the child being afraid to do or act 
lest he incur the ill will or the disapproval of the 
teacher. Here the incentive for work is not the true 
inner satisfaction that should come to a person, but 
rather the approval of the teacher who acts as the 
sole judge—the one who knows what is right and 
wrong. Often this atmosphere is set by the teacher. 
But if it is apparent in classroom after classroom 
down the hall, it is apparent that it may emanate 
from a principal, the teacher being fearful of in- 
curring his disapproval. If it is apparent in school 
after school in a given system, it apparently reflects 
central office policy. 

Taking education seriously does not call for the 
Sweat-shop kind of procedure just mentioned. Class- 
rooms that reflect the pleasant natures of children 
and teachers can be the most stimulating for children 
in their important progress in life. "Teachers work 
better under such conditions, and children accom- 
plish more. A classroom has its justification in the 
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important work to be carried out there. Even the 
more meticulous skill building routines that are 
essential to every school can best be carried out 
under pleasant conditions. Sound goals of accom- 
plishment are asked in every good school, but work- 
ing toward those goals is best accomplished when 
there is a joy in the undertaking reflecting the busy 
enthusiasm of teacher and children. 


38. No teacher should be saddled with 


a curriculum that leaves her no recourse 
but to fail children. 


А curriculum that forces teachers to fail children 
against the teachers’ better judgment is one that is 
set up with requirements rigidly prescribed in ad- 
vance. For instance, in the first two grades a child 
has to reach a given standard in reading accomplish- 
ment or he is denied the right to pass into third 
grade. Or in a high school typing class a student 
has to reach a certain standard in words typed per 
minute or he is denied the right to pass to the next 


typing clas. Or in a junior high English class а 
child has to read a standard number of “ 
reading books" 


course. 


outside- 
if he is to receive credit for the 
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'These three examples, which could be multiplied 
with instances from all grade levels and all areas of 
study, represent examples of classroom programs 
rigidly set in advance of the pupils’ entry into the 
classes. Such uniform procedures deny the teacher 
the right to use his own discretion in the matter of 
retaining or promoting children. For a teacher who 
is inclined to shirk the difficult task of bringing the 
best from all children, such uniform standards act 
as a scapegoat. In the case of a failing student, the 
teacher can rationalize his own failures by pointing 
to the requirements and saying, “You didn’t do the 
work. There’s nothing I can do but fail you.” 

Who can say that retardation doesn’t have its true 
place in the theoretical scheme of school organi- 
zation? If used with discretion, it promises to hold 
its rightful place in educational practice. But surely, 
in curriculum provision, there should be no all- 
school master plans that imply that all children are 
alike and of equal ability, and which thus force 
teachers against their will to fail children. 


39. Curriculum planning must consider 
the teacher as well as the classroom 


offering. 
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To make the statement that curriculum planning 
must consider the teacher as well as the classroom 
offering is just another way of emphasizing the point 
that the teacher is the heart of the curriculum. In 


most school systems this is recognized in such prac- 
tices as these: 


l. Teachers participate in curriculum change. 


2. A maximum number of teachers participate in 
Such study programs. 


3. New developments that are inaugurated are 
within the readiness-range of the teachers. 


4. Instructional experimentation on the part of 


individual teachers is encouraged and supervised by 
the administration. 


5. Supervision of instruction has as its focal point 
the improvement of instruction in the classroom in 
question rather than the weaknesses of that teacher. 
The potentialities of the teacher will be realized 
more readily this way than through direct mper 
visory attack upon her shortages. 


6. Teachers are active in the selection of in- 
structional materials. 


7. Curriculum planning is not a telling program. 


— 
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or a handing-down program, with administration on 
the giving end and teachers on the receiving. 


The writer will always remember the eighth- 
grader who had nothing to contribute in his English 
class. There were no words worth writing, none to 
speak before his classmates. He was even short of 
companions. A wise teacher found his strength to 
be his manipulative ability in respect to a short-wave 
radio that he operated at home. An invitation to 
set up the radio in the classroom was in time 
accepted. In turn it was the center of attention, and 
naturally the operator was encompassed in that cen- 
ter. On the proper day there was the half-period 
explanation by the student of the workings of the 
short-wave set and the interesting experiences con- 
nected with it. Later he wrote the story of it, and 
then read a number of books on the subject. A less 
understanding teacher might have packed him off 
to a special English class. 

The primary teacher in America has long since 
accepted as standard procedure the job of broaden- 
ing the experiences of the young child as a foun- 
dation for the more formal instruction in reading, 
written language, and number work that is to follow. 
In these primary classrooms there is for the most part 
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general acceptance of the wide range in maturity 
and ability. 


40. Curriculum development must be 
meaningful and promising to teachers. 


Beginning curriculum revision where the teachers 
are perhaps means beginning it with the things that 
seem meaningful to them. It is the responsibility 
of supervision to determine these things. 


Perhaps the most successful curriculum study 
programs involving teachers are those that seem to 
have their origin in the problems that teachers face 
in their classrooms. This is natural, for any teacher 
is more susceptible to an invitation to restudy his 
procedures and materials if there is promise of work- 


ing on problems for which he recognizes he still has 
inadequate answers. 


In general, teachers have been concerned about 
pupils who were not meeting school expectations in 
the usual school studies, about maladjusted children, 
conduct in halls and assemblies, and similar matters 
reflecting the day-by-day life in the classroom and 
the building. Although it may be a 
undertaking, it may be more difficult 
eral teacher support of curriculum st 


more worthy 
to enlist gen- 
udy based on 
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broader topics than those just cited. For instance, 
the following study programs, unless announced with 
some specific explanation of their magnitude, may 
leave the great majority of an average faculty dis- 
interested: 


1. Reorganizing the program of general edu- 

cation. 

2. Improving the program of teaching demo- 

cratic citizenship in the school. 

3. Securing the proper balance between general 

and vocational education. 

4. Reconsidering grade expectancy. 

The more specific problems cited earlier as typical 
of teacher interest all reflect some broader and more 
intangible aspects of schooling such as these four. 
It is the task of leadership to bring out such re- 
lationships. The everyday problems that teachers 
recognize in their classrooms and hallways are never 
going to be solved adequately by merely an exchange 
of opinions, the vote of the committee members, or 
the adoption of some hasty conclusions. In fact, the 
curriculum problem that appears to be the most 
urgent, such as that of the slow reader or the 
assembly disorder, may not be the real problem at 
all—but merely the symptom of the real curriculum 
problem. 
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Effective curriculum revision does not result from 
making snap judgments on aggravating day-by-day 
problems. It best comes from tracing these prob- 
lems back to their true family trees, and thus recog- 
nizing them in their natural setting. 

Curriculum development cannot go forward un- 
less it is meaningful to teachers, but it need not go 
forward at all unless it is meaningful to the children 
to be served. It is the job of leadership to bring out 
the true relationships between so-called school prob- 


lems and the broader Purposes and values of edu- 
cation. 


41. The curriculum must be built from 


the bottom up, rather than from the top 
down or in unrelated parts. 


A high school once Started curriculum reorgani- 
zation by organizing all the Subject departments for 
work, and having each start rebuilding alone. Once 
all had completed their Programs, the miscellaneous 
parts were expected to fit together. 

А school once started curric 


ulum study and re- 
vision of its citizenship Program by reworking the 
twelfth-grade course. Changes were then supposed 


to be made at the grade levels below. 
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А county school system started an elaborate cur- 
riculum reorganization by putting all school levels 
to work at once, but keeping separate the work of 
the elementary and high school groups. It was 
assumed that eventually the two new roads would 
come together and the county superintendent could 
then step up and drive the golden spike. 

Common sense seems to suggest to more and more 
Schools that about the only effective way to rebuild 
a curriculum is from the bottom up. That way the 
program for seven-year-olds will fit firmly on the 
one for six-year-olds, and the one for eight-year-olds 
will fit firmly on that for seven-year-olds—and on up 
the line to the place where the junior high school 
rests gracefully on the elementary school and the 
high school represents a natural extension of the 
junior high program. 

Too many high schools have built themselves 
down from the college or from the adult life of the 
community, and too many elementary schools have 
taken their direction from the nature of the high 
schools instead of from the nature of their own 
children, ‘Thus in this process too many educators 
have broken their necks as well as their trust with 
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children as they have looked for the light at some 
school level above. 
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42. The satisfactions т a program of 
School change should not have to await 
the accomplishment of the ultimate goal. 


Somebody once said that the school should attack 
its problem of instructional improvement as the 
general of an army attacks his military objective. 
He does not move on the entire front at once, but 
instead pinches off a segment here and one there, 
Successfully holding each pinch until he has gained 
his entire point. Не is satisfied with these con- 
sistent smaller successes which in the end will result 
in the attainment of the larger goal. 

A few years ago, school administrators seemed to 
have the idea that in attacking curriculum revision 
Something fantastic or phenomenal had to be ac- 
complished. Otherwise, there was no reason to be- 
gin anything. If the attack was launched and 
something startling didn’t emerge shortly, it was 
thought that the venture had been a failure. 

Educators have much to learn from good generals. 
The pinch-by-pinch approach has its merits, if each 
short drive is a consistent part of a larger plan that 
represents a sound movement toward a better school 
program. It may take years to effect the total 
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transition needed, but the feeling of success in the 
venture need not await the final accomplishment. 


Each minor accomplishment should bring satisfac- 
tions to the school. 


43. Curriculum study as a term 15 
perhaps more expressive. than either 
curriculum revision or curriculum reor- 
ganization. 


Some years ago, when a curriculum director ог 
co-ordinator was added to a school system to hold 
a newly created post, the appointment seemed to 
bring with it the idea that a lot of changes might be 
expected in the school program just as soon as pos- 
sible. It implied that a new broom is supposed to 
sweep clean. Curriculum reorganization and cur- 


riculum revision were commonly used as the terms 
to express the work under way, 


More recently there was à tendency to speak of 
the program of school adjustment as curriculum 
development. Perhaps this was an indication of the 
growing realization that any alterations in instruc- 


tional practice represent the gradual development of 
new materials, courses, or Procedures, 


And today there is apparent a new feeling about 
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the study and improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram, namely, that it is just that—curriculum study. 
lt is not a renovation, it is not an upheaval, it is 
not a revolution, it is a sound and steady business of 
continuous study of what goes on among teachers 
and pupils in and out of classrooms, with the idea 
that procedures should be refined and improved 
Wherever possible in keeping with the continuous 
advancement of the profession. 


This does not mean that such terms as curriculum 
reorganization and revision will not continue to have 
а place. It merely means that they also will imply 
more of the approach that is meant when one speaks 
of curriculum study. 


44. A change in the curriculum may be 
right, but to make it may be wrong. 


This principle might be called the principle of 
timing. What one school is ready for tomorrow, 
another may be ready for today, and another may 
have been ready for yesterday. 

The planning of a curriculum must be done in 
connection with a specific school at a specific time. 
А curriculum proposal made in a laboratory may be 
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highly logical and educationally sound, but it must 
meet this test by being considered for a particular 
School system. 


Being still more specific, what one teacher is ready 
for tomorrow, another is ready for today, and an- 
other was ready for yesterday. А change in the 
curriculum may be educationally right, but to make 
it at this time may be administratively wrong. 


45. Curriculum revision must begin 
where the teachers are, not where some 
Specialist or some other school may Бе. 


Curriculum reorganization is aimed toward effect- 
ing changes in the classrooms, changes in the things 
teachers do with children in teaching them. It then 
stands to reason that if these changes are to be ex- 
ercised by teachers, such teachers must find them 
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reasonable, acceptable, and within their range of 
experiences. That is, curriculum revision must begin 
where the teachers are, just as the children's advance- 
ment must begin where the children are. 

The specialist or any other foresighted leader has 
his place in school changes, but it must be remem- 
bered that he is not going to be in the classroom to 
carry on the new program. The teaching job is the 
teacher's. Taking an exact sounding of the present 
Position of the teaching staff in practice and point 
of view is one of the wisest things the leadership can 
do in launching a program of curriculum revision. 
That's the point from which the new program must 
be launched. 


46. Curriculum study is closely associated 
with the school’s programs of supervision 
and in-service training. 


When curriculum officials or curriculum offices 
Were first added to school systems some years back, 
there was an early tendency to develop curriculum 
study programs almost entirely separate from the 
already existing program of the supervision of in- 
Struction. In time it became apparent that these 
two programs had much in common. 
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1. Both supervision and curriculum development 
are concerned with the same thing, the improvement 
of instruction. 


2. Both programs seek their goals by working with 
classroom teachers. 


3. Both programs emphasize the development of 
classroom materials and teachers’ guides. 


As the idea of the supervision of instruction was 
broadened to include instructional improvement in 
general as well as the observation of teachers at work 
in classrooms, it found itself on the same track with 
curriculum study. And then came in-service training 
to join the two. 

In-service training is a blanket title given to all 
activities set up by a school system to enable teachers 
to develop while’ on the job. It has found its popu- 
larity in many school systems with salary schedules 
holding the provision that the granting of increments 
is dependent upon the teacher’s continued study on 
the job. 

By the time that in-service work as an idea came 
in, supervision and curriculum study programs had 
already moved over to the idea that their most 
effective approach was through teacher study groups. 
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Consequently, it was natural for in-service programs 
to become a part of the new consolidation of super- 
vision and curriculum planning. 
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ТУ. ADMINISTERING THE 
CURRICULUM 


47. The organization and administration 
of the curriculum reflect the leadership 
of the school. 


Upon school administration fall two heavy re- 
Sponsibilities pertaining to the instructional program, 
one being the organization of the curriculum and the 
other the administration of it. 

It is far easier to carry out the second of these, the 
administration of the curriculum. It can be done 
Without spending any time or thought on the first. 
For every school has a curriculum of one sort or 
another, usually inherited from previous periods of 
the school’s existence. To administer such a gen- 
erally accepted program is relatively simple. This 
job can resolve itself into little more than such 
routine administrative acts as these: 

1. replacing books and other materials that are 

lost or worn out, 
119 
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assigning teachers to the given subjects and 
classes, 


. assigning pupils to the given subjects and 


classes, 


providing adequate classrooms, 


inducting new teachers into the accepted way 
of doing things, and 
helping teachers with problems pertaining to 


such matters as pupil maladjustment and pupil 
Promotion. 


ADMINISTRATO 


OILING AND Ротлѕніхс̧ 
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In other words, administering the curriculum can 
very easily become a matter of adjusting pupils and 
teachers to a general pattern of instruction that has 
long since been accepted as the only way of provid- 
ing schooling. Keeping oiled the existing instruc- 
tional machinery is the main job in this approach to 
administration. 

Some school administrators are not content to 
limit their work to oiling the existing machinery. As 
they keep it moving they are also inclined to question 
the mechanism, with some thought of improvement 
in the model. Before you know it, such an adminis- 
trator has called to the side a teacher to discuss the 
curriculum as they analyze its workings. Аз they 
Stand there, more teachers stop to see what is going 
On, and in time they are catching a few hours a week 
to study the instructional program with the thought 
of some revision or retooling here and there. 

For instance, they may note that the part of the 
curriculum that treats reading does not include some 
of the latest improvements that research has de- 
veloped. They may note that some children come 
through with limited improvement in reading ability. 

Or they may note that the curriculum for elemen- 


tary education and the curriculum for secondary 
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education are virtually two separate machines, loosely 
co-ordinated and driven by motors representing 
divergent points of view of human development. 
School administration must assume both responsi- 
bilities, that of curriculum organization as well as 
that of curriculum administration. There must be 
à continuous and careful analysis of the school's total 
program, a thing that will never come if the school 
heads are not so inclined. Tied to this analysis is the 
provision for promising changes. То administer the 
school's program without this approach means little 


more than perpetuating the status quo without 
question. 


48. The organization machinery of the 
school must never get in the way of the 
educational progress of the learner. 


Every school has its instructional program, part of 
which is offered in the classroom and part outside. 
Around this program is built up certain organiza- 
tional machinery to implement the movement of the 
children through this Program. Typical of the items 
that can be listed as a Part of this are: 


1. the marking system, 
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the system of units and credits, 

the organization of the school day into periods, 
the system of hall passes, 

the charts in a room used to check progress in 
accomplishment in one area or another, and 

6. the home report card. 

A good teacher or a good administrator soon 
learns to differentiate carefully between these organi- 
zational devices and the real educational activities of 
the school. Consequently, he appreciates the fact 
that these devices have their justification not as learn- 
ing tools or learning activities, but as machinery pure 
and simple. The marking system, the home report 
Card, the accounting of work taken by units and 
credits, and the progress charts that hang in a class- 
room are all recording and accounting procedures. 


pr ms eo T 


They are not educational in nature. 

They are not goals of instruction. 

They promise no growth to children in themselves. 

Likewise there is nothing psychologically or peda- 
gogically sacred about any particular system of divid- 
ing the school day into periods, system of hall passes, 
method of providing entrance into the school library, 
or plan for enabling children to move into the build- 


ing from the playground. 
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These are managerial devices pure and simple, but 
at times the reverence paid them would make us 
wonder if they have been mistaken as educational or 
instructional activities. For instance, practices such 
as the following denote confused thinking of this sort. 

l. The third-grade teacher never runs the lan- 
guage activities beyond the language period. Arith- 
metic follows, and she always begins that work ex- 
actly on time regardless of the height of interest in 
the language work. 


2. The high school requires 32 credits of work 
for graduation, and the principal never permits a 
student who lacks one-fourth credit of required work 
to graduate even though he may have as many as а 
total of 35 or 40 credits. 


3. The seventh-grader, during his study period, 
wishes to check some references in the school library, 
but he doesn't dare try to enter it because the rush 
of things that morning prevented his securing a li- 
brary pass from the teacher of the subject in question. 

4. Even though John, in the fourth grade, has 
made some progress with his problem of self-man- 
agement, his shortcomings in comparison with the 
class members who never did have any struggle in 
behaving themselves are posted weekly on the room’s 
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citizenship chart that bears the names of all the 
pupils. 

5. The teachers of a particular school never give 
the children a chance to discuss what progress they 
have made for the grading period. The marks are 
always determined by the teachers alone, and at 
times come as surprises to the children. 


Schools have to be organized and managed, and 
such organization and management is bound to call 
for reports, records, schedules, and similar man- 
agerial devices. But at all times these things should 
take the side track and give the right-of-way to those 
activities marked as educational. 


49. The ideal curriculum is one that is 
neither too rigid nor too flexible. 


Not so many years ago, a curriculum worker came 
up with a nugget that he termed the child-centered 
school, and then most of the other curriculum plan- 
hers dropped whatever they were engaged in at the 
moment and rushed to the new gold fields. It was 
a popular movement, for many educators were ready 
to escape from the tight grip of a subject-centered 
or teacher-dominated school. The followers of the 
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new movement searched hard and long for the child- 
centered school, with varying degrees of success. 


So earnest were the seekers, they often threw pre- 
planning and teacher direction to the wind, as they 
centered attention upon the learner and his incli- 
nations. As they searched, they scattered themselves 
all along the way between the rigid school they had 
left and the extremely flexible school they were 
seeking. Perhaps the good school is somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes, 


The static curriculum, tightly set and rigidly ad- 
ministered, represents the faith of adults in their 
ability to determine completely in advance a school 
program good for all. It makes little compromise 
with human nature. 

The ultra-flexible curriculum, loosely set and 
loosely administered, represents the willingness of 
school administrators and teachers to leave most of 
the curriculum planning to the teacher after the 
children arrive, the teacher in turn to follow chil- 
dren's inclinations as they appear at the moment. 

Certainly neither of these extremes promises the 
child the program that will enable him to advance 
to the fullest in accordance with his nature, Neither 
promises American society the perpetuation of its 
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culture that is needed. There must be plenty of 
pre-planning in school operation, and the more there 
is the more modest will be the planners in the pres- 
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ence of child nature. This framework will respect 
sound purposes of American education and the 
Scientific knowledge about children in general. 
Within this general framework of the curriculum, 
determined in advance of teaching, teachers will 
have proper latitude to initiate and to curtail as they 
pay deep respect to the differences among their 
learners — Teacher-pupil planning will not mean 
planning from scratch, but rather, planning within 


the general framework that gives sound direction to 
the work. 


90. The school provides for both general 
education and specialized education. 


In providing the curriculum, school leaders need 
to make sure that the Program is properly balanced 
between general education and specialized educa- 
tion. As stated elsewhere in this book, the general 
is that which serves all children, and the specialized 
is that part which cares for the differences among 
them. 

The total elementary school program is usually 
considered general education, as indicated by the 
fact that all children are asked to take the same 
things. However, in the good elementary school, 
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there is still apparent the touch of specialized edu- 
cation, as the classroom teacher varies the activities 
of the children to serve their unique natures. The 
respect commonly paid to special interest and talent 
in art and music is evidence of this. Even when the 
teacher recognizes that some children in the room 
by nature require more quiet activities than others 
this in a sense is the provision of specialized edu- 
cation. 

The diagram on page 130 indicates the balance of 
general and specialized education that is commonly 
thought of in the organization of the school curric- 
ulum from bottom to top. As the child advances 
through school, more and more varied become the 
things that he can take, Since our junior and 
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senior high schools follow the elective plan, this same 
thing might be said this way—the farther the child 
advances through the school, the greater becomes 


the percentage of his whole program that he can 
select. 


THE CURRICULUM 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
D SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 


51. General education and vocational 
education are component parts of the 


curriculum rather than separate cur- 
riculums. 


In going through school, the pupil receives both 
general and specialized education, the one rounding 
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out the other into a balanced program. Vocational 
education is a part of the specialized program. 

The pupil who elects orchestra is taking it as a 
part of his specialized program, for it means some- 
thing to him and nothing to many of his classmates. 
If he is so talented and interested in music that he 
hopes to follow it as a vocation, then his orchestra 
course may be considered just as much a vocational 
course as is the machine shop work being taken by 
a fellow student. 

Secondary education does not call for a dual 
program, with general and vocational education 
looked upon as separate and distinct fields. The 
general program is to prepare a person for his every- 
day community affairs, which he has in common 
with all his mates. But this adjustment to civic life 
can never be properly effected unless a proper oc 
cupational adjustment can be made. Therefore, 
choosing and educating for a vocation: becomes а 
component part of the curriculum, and it means 
that the school program of the high school or college 
student is not a balanced one umless it makes room 
for both general and vocational education. 

This idea is quite different from the old one that 
pushed some children toward academic work and 
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others toward shop work, thus implying that the 
mentally competent could study books and receive 
a general education while those less inclined to study 
would be sent to the shops for vocational education. 

Where does the provision for vocational education 
fit into the school program? When a child reaches 
the junior high grades he should have ample oppor- 
tunity to explore his own talents and interests. This 
calls for miscellaneous exploratory courses. When 
he reaches the senior high grades he should have 
ample opportunity to explore occupations, thus giv- 
ing him a chance to check his talents and interests 


against skills and abilities asked for in this and that 
occupational area. 


52. In the vertical organization of the 
school system, it is not the type of unit 
divisions that makes the great difference, 
it is what is done in these divisions. 


A public school system sees its curriculum as one 
related program, Progressing from kindergarten on 
through the elementary and secondary school grades, 
with ramifications to Suit the differences in the na- 
tures of those being served. It has been common to 
Picture this organization of the school system as 4 
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vertical arrangement of grades extending upward 
from the child's beginning year in school. Likewise 
it has been common to break this educational se- 
quence into different schools. 

The earliest common plan was the 8-4 plan, 
offering an elementary school program of eight years 
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in one school and a high school program of four 
in another. Some schools scaled the sequence down 
to a 7-4 plan. Beginning the latter part of the last 
century and extending on into the early years of this, 
there was advocated by Charles Eliot of Harvard 
and other college enthusiasts the extension down- 
ward of secondary education, and the consequent 
telescoping of elementary education. Thus begin- 
ning as a promise of better training for college, with 
other purposes added later, by the 1910-1920 dec- 
ade, there emerged into full bloom the 6-6 and the 
6-3-3 plans of breaking the 12-year sequence of 
Schooling. Since then there has been constant con- 
troversy over the merits of the 6-6 and the 6-3-3 
plans as opposed to the 8-4. It has not been un- 
common for laymen to take sides in the matter. 
Then it became common to extend the public 
School downward to include a year of kindergarten, 
and California at least has long since accepted grades 
13 and 14 as a legitimate extension of the free pub- 
lic school. These Protrusions in either direction 
have brought with them various other schemes for 
breaking up the total Sequence of schooling. The 
6-4-4 plan, although not often used, has its strong 
advocates, With new building programs, as in San 
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Francisco, there is emerging a so-called home-school 
unit, that segregates kindergarten and primary chil- 
dren into small schools close to their own homes. 

Nothing automatic is going to happen in a school 
system, just because in unit organization it follows 
a particular plan,—8-4, 6-3-3, 6-6, 644, 544, 
or whatnot. It is what is done within a unit that 
makes the difference. Given a far-sighted leader, a 
corps of good teachers, and good public support, it 
won't matter much which plan of organization has 
been adopted. Given a complacent leader, a staff 
of mediocre teachers, and an indifferent public, no 
system—regardless of how fancy it is—would bring 
a good curriculum to the children. 


53. School subjects are means to learn- 
ing, rather than disciplines in themselves. 


Some years ago, both educators and laymen 
seemed to believe that mental power was something 
a student could develop merely by subjecting his 
mind to a routine training through difficult school 
tasks. Latin, geometry, and similar so-called hard 
Subjects gained a reputation as mind trainers— 
through which the student strengthened his.reason- 
ing or memory in preparation for facing later-life 
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problems, such as getting married, figuring income 
tax returns, driving an automobile sensibly, and 
locating a job. 

This faith in hidden values in school subjects and 
teacher tasks persisted over the years until experi- 
mental psychology exposed this doctrine of mental 
discipline, and revealed as scientifically unacceptable 
a strict interpretation of transfer of training. Prac- 
tice in a specific field of endeavor results primarily 
in facility in that field alone, the transfer to other 
activities usually being slight or negligible. 

If a high school wishes to prepare its seventeen- 
year-olds for a reasoned married life, it does not 
subject them to abstract, unrelated studies to develop 
the reasoning faculties of the mind. Instead it gives 
them studies that pertain to marriage and family 
relationships. If it wishes to prepare youth for the 
mathematics of taxation, it treats the mathematics 
of taxation rather than giving them а course in 
geometry or trigonometry. If it wishes to establish 
an appreciation of the American heritage, it gives 
a course in the American heritage. The means must 
bear direct relationship to the ends. 


Teachers’ interest in intensive effort on the part 
of pupils was certainly not relinquished with the 
exposure of these doctrines of mental discipline and 
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transfer of training. Instead, it is found that there 
is more work done in today's classrooms because it 
is motivated by something much more meaningful 
to the child than a teacher's directive of *do it be- 
cause it's good for you." 

The problem in teaching will always be one of 
determining clearly what it is we are trying to ac- 
complish with the children at hand. Once the goals 
of instruction are well in mind, then we are in a 
position to study two things: (1) how capable are 
these children of achieving those goals, and (2) what 
are the most promising means of getting them to 
those goals. This approach is much more sensible 
than clutching at so-called hard subjects as bromides 
good for all the pupils, regardless of their nature or 
their destination. In other words, school teaching 
has become a science that leaves no place for the 
quackery practiced in former years. Teaching calls 
for hard work rather than wishful thinking. 


54. The school's first duty is to the child 
and the social purpose of the school, and 
not to any grade, subject, standard, or 
other device used by educators as an aid 
in organizing the school for educational 


purposes. 
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At times it is well for a teacher to recall how 
schools began. There were the young to be brought 
into the ways of the society and it was appreciated 
that all the education needed could not be left to 
the family circle. It was natural for community 
leaders to think of bringing children together in 
groups to be taught some of the skills and knowl- 
edges that were apparently needed by all of them. 
As these children were gathered together for this 
purpose, in the beginning there were no organi- 
zational devices carried over from a previous ex- 
perience of school operation. Yet, education went 
forward. 

It is interesting to wonder what stands out in а 
School situation today as a teacher opens the year 
with a new group of children. Is it the fact that 
they are assigned to her for English 3, or for third 
grade work? Is it the fact that the course of study 
indicates they are all to be taught the division of 
fractions or the mechanics of the complex sentence? 
Is it the rating scale that is used uniformly in the 
School for marking pupil progress? Is it the fact 
that each youth in the group must make two credits 


in this subject if he is to be passed on to the next 
grade? 
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Is it the scores indicating reading ability or gen- 
eral intelligence that come to the teacher for each 
pupil on his cumulative record card? Is it the fact 
that there is a uniform daily schedule that the 
teacher must remember to be governed by as the 
children become interested in this or that? Or is 
it the worthy purposes of education that are hidden 
somewhere inside all this organizational and me- 
chanical paraphernalia that has been built up over 
the years as preferred school practice? 

The schools first duty is to these purposes, the 
service to child and to society, and not to any of 
the technical aspects of school operation. Yes, the 
teacher wants to use the test scores that have been 
gathered for this class, but they are significant only 
to the extent that they help him to educate the 
group better. Не wants to be guided by the course 
of study for the year, but he will never hesitate to 
place the child first when he sees the two are in- 
compatible. The machinery of school operation is 
to be used rather than to be worshiped. 


55. The right child in the right class is 
the first law of curriculum administra- 


tion. 
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Regardless of how much thought and effort have 
gone into planning a good curriculum, it can be 
easily wasted if the wrong child is placed in contact 
with the wrong part of it. The right child in the 
right class is the first law of curriculum adminis- 
tration. 

It is relatively easy to violate this law. Much of 
the curriculum planning that is done in the schools 
is done somewhat removed from the local school. 
For instance, a state department of public instruc- 
tion, with the aid of some key people over the state, 
develops a new program for this or that. A large 
city system, with the aid of a committee of teachers 
chosen from the city’s classrooms, develops a new 
teaching guide for this or that. A county, by means 
of representatives from many schools, does the same. 


It is still left to the administration of each local 
school to determine the relationshop of the different 
children of that school to the new curriculum. As 
the curriculum is apportioned among the grades of 
the school, or as it is set up as classes of this and 
classes of that, to the administration falls the heavy 
responsibility of apportioning children to grades and 


classes in accordance with promising adjustment in 
learning. 
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The typical school today chooses to call this ap- 
portionment of children among classes part of its 
guidance program. The task is worthy of careful 
attention. In a large elementary school, where there 
are a number of classes of the same grade level, ad- 
justments from class to class are readily made. In 
the high school, where there are so many elective 
subjects, the opportunities for sound guidance are 
abundant. But regardless of size of school or level 
of it, the right child in the right class is a sound 
educational mandate. 


56. Before branding a child as immature 
or slow, the school first needs to make 
sure that the work is geared to his nature. 


The administration, working hard at the task of 
getting the right child in the right class, does not 
relieve the teacher of making maximum curriculum 
adjustments within the class itself. 

In the system of elective subjects, operated in the 
typical American secondary school, it behooves the 
School to do everything possible to match elective 
subjects with pupil nature. Some children will be 
out of place in an elective music course, just as 
others will be out of place in a solid geometry class. 
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Some will have little reason to be in a French class, 
just as others will have little reason to be in a busi- 
ness-machines class. In the case of many electives, 
because of their specialized nature, if a poor job is 
done in the original guidance given the: pupils with 
their electives, then often there is little the teacher 
can do about it, 


However, the high school requires many subjects 
of all students. These are therefore in the area of 
general education—representing the work that all 
are needing, the work through which all can profit. 
Such subjects include all the required English, the 
required community civics and American problems 
courses, the required United States. history course, 
the required physical education, and any other, such 
as а course in science and one in mathematics. 


In all such instances of required courses the 
teacher has no reason to say that the student is too 
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slow or too immature. The justification behind the 
course is that the pupil needs it. Consequently, 
adjustment needs to be made in terms of his nature. 

In the elementary school, all the work is set out 
as general education. This, in turn, means that the 
teacher must be alert to see that the work in any 
area is in keeping with the nature of the pupil. 
What the child can be expected to do is as impor- 
tant for the teacher to know as is what the school 
expects him to do. Too often it has been found 
easier to brand children as slow than it was to ad- 
just the classroom program to pupil needs. 


57. In meeting the educational needs of 
children, schools would do well to follow 
the medical practice of diagnosing the 
case before prescribing the treatment. 


ch has done much this century 
as well as 
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the curriculum must be studied as student programs 
are set. For instance, any elementary teacher or 
curriculum planning group can turn to authoritative 
studies that deal with the characteristics of five-year- 
olds, six-year-olds, seven-year-olds, and so оп. There 
has been little valuable research in respect to the 
characteristics and needs of junior-and-senior-high- 
school age children, which makes it all the more 
necessary for local schools to make up for this lack 
of information. 

It is commonly accepted that the American ele- 
ementary school during the past twenty-five years 
has made great strides in developing a program in 
keeping with the characteristics of the age children 
it serves. This progress no doubt reflects the ad- 
vancement in research in this area. It is likewise 
commonly accepted that during this period the high 
school has been slow to develop a program that 
serves all pupils in its age group. This slowness по 
doubt reflects to a degree the absence of research in 
this area. 

Any local school system can gain a lot from the 
experience of the medical profession—that it pays 
to diagnose the case before prescribing the treatment. 
If we are lacking in our general knowledge of six- 
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teen-year-olds, for instance, certainly it behooves the 
local administration to set up a system of becoming 
well acquainted with such a youth in improving a 
program for him. The day is past when we can 
prescribe а standard list of classics for all sixteen- 
year-olds to read, a standard set of problems for 
them to work, a standard list of words for them to 
spell, a standard set of hurdles for all of them to 
jump, and so on. To do so means to place the 
entire class on a uniform production line, and then 
to pull off for case studies those who fail to make the 
turns as called by the inspectors. Likewise, it means 
holding back to a mediocre performance those who 
can work far ahead of these uniform requirements. 

The ideal of good guidance is reaching for the 
approach of the medical profession, that of first 
knowing well those to be served, and then prescrib- 
ing in terms of their unique natures. To achieve 
this ideal calls for intensive study of both the child 
and the curriculum, with resulting alterations in the 
latter. We trust that with a proper program, de- 
sirable changes and growth in the pupils are more 
likely to result. The task is most worthy, but like- 
wise most difficult. 

This respect for the natures of those being taught 
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need not deter the teacher from her devotion to 
society's general purposes for the school. Respect for 
society’s standards for the school is not in conflict 
with respect for the unique nature of a child travel- 
ing up the hill toward those standards. 


58. Unless the school guards against it, 
evaluation can become evaluation of the 
pupil's worth rather than of his progress. 


The American school has had in it too much of 
the tendency to sort children into “worth” groups. 
“This is our best group,” and “this is our poorest 
group” are typical of statements all too common with 
teachers and principals. Аз the supervisor steps into 
the room, the Principal may say, “that is her slow 
group,” just as though an apology need be made for 
the teacher’s failure to Secure better performance 
from the group receiving her attention at the 
moment. 

Sorting children by ability for instructional pur- 
Poses is nothing strange in either clementary or 
Secondary schools. In the larger high schools pro- 
viding many classes of one subject, and the larger 
elementary schools Supporting many classes of the 
same grade level, grouping by ability has been com- 
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mon. But with it has come the inevitable failure of 
teachers to restrict their thoughts to the instructional 
advantages gained. Instead, too often they have 
gone beyond this to think in terms of the worth of 
the groups. This is our best group,” and “this is 
our average group," and "this is our poorest group" 
came out naturally as the groups were discussed. 

Schools are not showcases calling for value tags 
on the children, rating their worth on the basis of 
intelligence, performance, or achievement. Brand- 
ing children by intelligence is educationally unsound. 
Any evaluation made of the child should be re- 
stricted to the evaluation of his progress in perform- 
ance. How he is getting along is much more 
significant in evaluation than is а fixed value judg- 
ment of him as a student. 


59. Most children who seem * below- 
normal? or “above-normal” do so only 
because they are matched against а 
graded system of schooling. 
School teachers have gotten into the habit of 
speaking glibly of “below-normal” and "above-nor- 
. mal" children, thus implying that there is а fixed 
spot that we can look to as “normal.” If there is 
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Such an average position, how was it determined? 
By intelligence, by performance, by curriculum ex- 
pectation, or by what? 

At one time in the testing movement there was a 
tendency for school administrators to look upon an 
intelligence quotient of about one hundred and five 
or ten as a dividing point between those children 
who might be expected to succeed in the more 
academic areas of study and those who might be 
expected to have some difficulty with such studies. 
Thus the development of intelligence tests may have 
contributed to this tendency of school people to 
think of an average pupil. 

In addition, there came the development of the 
silent reading tests and the computation of norms by 
grade levels. Once a child has been given a stand- 
ard reading test, with a bit of mathematical manip- 
ulation the teacher can find a score that is supposed 
to indicate at what grade level he is reading. Under 
this system, if he took the test the third month of 
the fourth grade he might be expected to stand at 
4.3. If he rates 3.3, the teacher may think he is a 
year “below-normal,” and if he rates 5.3, he may be 
classified as a year “above-normal.” 


In other words, what we are saying about the 
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testing movement is that the more instruments we 
developed, the more we were led to think that by 
their use we could place children on a scale denoting 
points of ability or achievement from very low to 
very high. 

But perhaps the thing that has most encouraged 
teachers to place their children on a scale going both 
up and down from normal, is the practice of setting 
up the school curriculum by grades. There isa 
fourth-grade reader, a fourth-grade arithmetic, à 
fourth-grade spelling list, a fourth-grade language 
dren that can handle 
r may come to seem 
and those 
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fifth grade but were not ready for it. 

Schools have to be organized into smaller groups 
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tendency for a grade or a particular subject to mark 
a fixed point of learning. Normal fourth-graders 
are nine-year-olds. To think that all nine-year-olds 
can—or should be expected to—perform satisfac- 
torily in the same reading or arithmetic program is 
foolish. If we want to think of performance by 
grades, it is highly normal for some fourth-grade 
children to read on the level of the average second- 
grader, and for some to read on the level of the 
average fifth-grader. If this is normal performance 
for these children, then certainly there is little reason 
for us to think of them as “below-normal” or “аБоуе- 
normal" children. А group of normal fourth- 
graders may vary greatly in any characteristic Or 
ability we wish to consider,—reading, singing, jump- 
ing, swimming, arithmetic, or whatnot. Experienced 
teachers know this; good teachers respect it. 


The high school teacher who receives a class from 
the grade or the school below needs to appreciate 
this wide range of ability and accomplishment as the 
normal thing to expect. Wouldn’t it be an ab- 
normal school world if all the entering ninth- 
graders read at the same level of ability and interest, 
swam at the same speed, and sang with the same 
success? 
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60. The greater the percentage of failing 
marks in a class, the more fixed is ils 
curriculum. 


The school that firmly fixes the curriculum at each 
grade and subject level does so with the idea that 
each child must reach such achievement of per- 
formance before moving on to the next grade or 
next subject. Consequently, the more fixed the 
curriculum, the greater the percentage of failures, 
and the heavier the retardation. Regardless of how 
good the teacher, or how well the curriculum is pre- 
pared in advance, there is a wide difference in 
human nature that can be resolved neither by teach- 
ing techniques nor by instructional standards—nor 
by parental hope. 
exibility in the work at each 
not call for the neglect 
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ability and maturity of a typical group of sixth- 
graders of that community. However, the flexible 
features are incorporated to give the teacher the 
chance to use his own ingenuity in serving the 
children who actually compose the class. 

Thus, for the school administration to share with 
а teacher the job of setting standards of instruction 
means that the teacher must assume that responsi- 
bility. After all, it is a matter of sharing standards 
of attainment, and not a matter of eliminating 
standards. To permit a child to work and achieve 
on a level below his ability is as wrong as it is to 
demand accomplishment beyond his reach. 


61. The school program must not em- 
bhasize the child's weaknesses and short- 


comings to the extent that it neglects his 
strengths and virtues. 


Confucius is supposed to have said that a man of 
noble mind tries to better the 5004 and not the bad 
in others. There is a message here for the teacher 
or the curriculum planner who wants to do right by 


the pupil. 


Certainly teaching is a noble calling. The eternal 
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challenge to teachers is to discover the true nature 
of the child and to help him to bring to full blossom 
the promise that is in him. This is not to deny 
teaching the heavy responsibility of helping the weak 
to walk better, be it in reading or writing or what- 
not. But as teachers develop the good that is in a 
child, these strengths enable him to take a significant 
place in the group life that in turn may lead to some 
improvement in his limitations. By feeling an im- 
portance about something that he can do, and being 
encouraged in it, the student is more apt to feel the 
need to improve, for example, his reading or his 
written expression. 

Schools should continue to experiment with spe- 
cial courses, such as the so-called remedial courses, 
but such operation should go forward with full 
appreciation of this total picture of the child's pos- 
sible development. The so-called remedial class 
comes from that line of educational thinking which 
respects children as individuals, with need at times 
Гог special grouping for special instruction. The 
remedial movement is relatively new; the years 


ahead, then, should bring many new developments 
we set out to help the child 


in the approach. But as 
he satisfaction of ex- 
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pressing his talents and the development that comes 
with it. As we give him time in the one, let's not 
deny him time in the other. 


62. The school that judges pupil worth 
on the basis of scholastic aptitude and 
accomplishment denies the principle of 
individual worth that is the basis of 
American democracy. 


The higher the grade level on the educational 
ladder extending from kindergarten on up through 
college, the greater the respect that seems to be paid 
to scholastic accomplishment for its own sake. 

Colleges as a whole show little interest in the 
general worth of the individual student if his scho- 
lastic attainments fall below the standards that 
have been set for college work, In the scheme of 
values on the college campus, fine character and the 
ability to co-operate well with the group do not 
offset poor reading ability and the lack of the art 
of expressing oneself in written composition. The 
law of the campus is one that judges student worth 
on the basis of scholastic aptitude and accomplish- 
ment. Individual professors may recognize in their 
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students the more personal qualities asked of the 
American citizen, but the law of the campus leaves 
the professor no way to give credit for them in his 
grade book. 

At the kindergarten level, the teacher faces a 
group of children with highly individualistic tend- 
encies. They have not yet learned to subject per- 
sonal whims to behavior that respects the welfare of 
the group. Such a teacher has no subject curric- 
ulum to bother her, and she begins instruction with 
the child, working with his relationships with the 


group. The matching of letters of the alphabet, the 
en, the careful obser- 


counting by numbers up to t 
r activities that bear 


vation of pictures, and simila: 
relationship to the more formal schooling above, are 
not the center of the program. Group behavior, І 
with respect for each child's rights, is foremost. 


As children move on up through the primary 
grades, this emphasis upon individual worth and 
respect for the worth and the rights of the others is 
maintained. The more formal aspects of schooling 
are gradually added—longer sentences and para- 
graphs to read, cursive writing to supplement the 
rithmetic as such, longer talks 


early manuscript, а 
dso on, But in no sense does 


before the group, ап 
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this program crowd out the training in democratic 
living that has by then so well established itself. 
Nor does it minimize the teacher's devotion to in- 
dividual differences. The individualization of in- 
struction is apparent. 

As children move on up through the intermediate 
grades, there appears for the first time the rcal 
danger of the school placing the performance on 


Just a MATTER or DIFFERENCES IN VALUES 
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subjects as the basis for judging student worth. The 
pressure of formal tasks makes the slow or incompe- 
tent stand out more and more. Аз long as one 
teacher has the class most of the day, as is custom- 
ary in the fifth and sixth grades, he can protect the 
ideals set in earlier years—the ideal of placing the 
worth of the pupil first, and that of emphasizing 
good citizenship in the group life. 

As the junior high grades are reached, the plan 
of school organization shifts, and a pupil finds him- 
self going to half a dozen different teachers a day, 
each for a different subject. It is at this point on 
the educational ladder that there is the danger of 
the shift over in values, of amalgamating pupil 
worth with subject accomplishment. For instance, 
a teacher of English has five different classes during 
the day, each with thirty-five or forty students. 
Since she sees each pupil only forty-five or fifty 
minutes a day, she does so mainly through his per- 
formance in her subject, English. She does not have 
the opportunity to sce him work all day, day in and 
day out, as a citizen-member of a classroom group, 
as did the teacher in the fourth or fifth grade. As 
hard as it may be to do so, there is still the invitation 
for her to place his general worth ahead of his sub- 


ject worth. 
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And so the student moves on through the senior 
high school and possibly into the college. By now 
he has established himself as a particular type of 
student, good, poor, or indifferent, and by that he 
is so often judged. But, as pointed out previously, 
for any class group—second-graders or twelfth- 
graders—it is normal for them to present а broad 
range of ability. Yet, in our democratic scheme of 
things, each of these individuals is of great worth. 
Consequently, the school that is true to this Amer- 
ican principle must guard against judging pupil 
worth only on the basis of aptitude for, and per- 
formance in, school tasks. 


And so it is, in the continuous study and reorgani- 
zation of schools the teacher plays the significant 
role. Always accepting and appreciating what has 
stood the test of time, always seeking what will make 
teaching more effective, Always with one eye on 
the welfare of the individual child, always with the 
other on the welfare of the group life that is America. 
With the complaints of a few patrons ringing in one 
саг, and the plaudits of the bulk of them deafening 
the other, the American teacher continues the march 
to an ever-improving program of education. 
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